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THE OLD BATTLE GROUND. 


THERE is a quaint old engraving of which a copy is preserved in 
the print room of the British Museum, in which John, Duke 
of Marlborough and Prince of Mindelsheim, is depicted as a 
half-classic, half-medieval hero, wearing a helmet and a vizor, and 


mighty nodding plumes; but his knees are as bare as those of 


our marble Hadrian, and his feet are covered with the self-same 
calige. The British hero is also pourtrayed as riding in front 


of a mighty host, amidst the flapping of banners, blowing of 


trumpets, and clouds of gunpowder smoke. In one corner of the 
print, Victory herself appears as a plump and comely young 
person, who is fanning a medallion portrait of the Duke with a 
bunch of evergreens, while an equally plump Britannia looks on 
at the performance with a complacent and approving smirk. As 
to the General (out of the medallion), who is mounted on the 
most gallant of chargers, he points with levelled truncheon to 
a distant village, as if commanding or inviting all around him 
to join in an angry combat which rages beneath its walls. Now 
that village was, and is now, the village of Ramilles, as we love 
to call it, Ramillies as it is styled by the braves Belges, or Ramilly 
as our forefathers very sensibly spelt it. The battle is the 
famous one of Whit Sunday, the 23rd of May, 1706, where 
Marshal Villeroi fought so well, but where victory again favoured 
the hero of Blenheim. But all the romance of the old battle 
and the old battle-ground seems to have long since passed away. 
Probably since Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. and D.C.L., visited 
the scenes of Marlborough’s exploits to make up his famous 
maps (which, it may be remarked, are not so accurate as they 
might be), not many tourists have tramped along the roughly 
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paved roads, nor rested at the little estaminets near by. Some- 
times, however, our young painters, who have been to Antwerp 
to study under Verlat. or Van Lupin, visit the scene, and bring 
back to England with them a few of those sad-toned pieces of 
landscape, «Corot and slate pencil,” as their detractors rudely 
style them, which are now so popular among certain classes of 
art critics; usually white and grey-walled homesteads with dark 
tile or slate roofs; and long, roughly-paved roads which are lost in 
backgrounds of mingled wood and mist, while, overhead a showery 
sky owns down with fitful, ‘iltiecken, lights upon the dreary 
scene. So is the old battle-ground patronised by the young 
painters, not on account of any romance of history which might 
surround it; but, because, in ‘the art cant of the day, it affords 
such excellent subjects for picturesque symphonies in “ low tone.” 

On the early part of the year 1706, Smollett writes, “ The 
kingdom was blessed with plenty; the Queen was generally 
beloved ; the people in general were zealous for the prosecution 
of the war.” Under such happy auspices, then, Marlborough 
sailed-on the 20th of April for the Low ( ‘ountries. But, arrived 
at the Hague, the nest of hornets that always awaited him there 
was stocked to the full; The Danes, the Hessi: ans, the Elector 
with his jealousies, the Emperor with his folly, the States 
General with its contemptible squabbles, and still more con- 
temptible timidity, However, all difficulties at length smoothed 
over, the General started to join the army in the “south, which 
was to march from Tongres to Tirlemont, while Villeroi came 
out of his lines on the Dyle to check the rapid advance. 

Standing one morning a few weeks back, in the doorway of the 
little Héotel du Nouveau Monde, at Tirlemont, it was difficult to 
believe that strife or bloodshed could ever have taken place in that 
quiet Sleepy Hollow of the old world. An old woman, with fierce 
eyes gleaming beneath her cap, was charging a refractory little pig 
down the road. A worthy clerical, who had stopped close by, was 
shaking his head, although whether at the perverseness of the 
porker or the strong language of the old lady it was not easy 
to determine. Yet his slight frown subsided, and the calm of his 
fat face rippled into a smile as he was accosted by two, sonsy, 
Flemish maidens, gaily attired for a neighbouring A wrmesse. 
The only sign of military life was an undersized PlOU-Pi0, 
smoking a short black pipe, and fruitlessly feeling in his pockets 
for a chance five centimes piece, with which to purcha ise a glass of 
brune. But in that famous month of May, 1706, what a different 
scene! What a cavalcade of horsemen with flowing wigs, plumes 
of ostrich, and immense cocked hats. Cadogan, with the 
half-closed eye, as if trying to conceal his sharp glance at the 
main chance; Cadogan, with the smirking mouth, that one 
can see now-a-days at Kensington on that canvas of Laguerre, 
beneath which is the inscription that tells how the pseudo- 
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Roman clad hero was the friend and companion of John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, and the gallant Prince Eugéne, 
“the ritter bold.” Auverquerque, too, the stout old soldier, is 
there, whose weight of years never kept him from the brunt of the 
charge. But despite the sight of all of these we should have sadly 
missed brave, honest, E nglish Cutts, who led so well at Blenheim. 
And then, behind all this waving of feathers, and glitter of steel, 
the champing of bits, and pawing of full-nostrilled chargers, 
behind all the grand pomp and panoply of war, sturdily marches 
honest. Giles, with his cocked hat binding his hot brows, his 
musket grinding into his shoulder, and with his scarlet coat 
tails flapping in the dust. Alas! poor Giles. Alas! too, for 
all romance. Giles, in the good year 1882, would have been 
crammed into a cattle-truck and conveyed to Ramilles behind a 
Seriang locomotive. ‘“ Mummy is become merchandize, Mizriam 
cures wounds ;” and the acres, where the glittering squadrons of 
the Maison du Roy drew up, are now converted into coal shuntings, 
beside the small station known as Ramillies-Offuz ; and behind, 
where was the line of battle of Marshal Villeroi, past Taviéres, 
Ramilles, Offuz and Autre Hglise, the shrieking express now speeds 
on its way to Louvaine. But when the rattling of the iron wheels 
is for a time silent, and when the echo of the steam whistle has 
wearied itself out over the low hills, it is not impossible in the 
stillness of the summer morning to conjure up something of 
the spirit of the past. 

Leaving the small railway station there, to the left are the 
spires of Autre Eglise and Offuz, piercing through the belts 
of trees, through ‘which sleams out, here and there, a red 
tile roof. Away to the right stretch fields of potatoes, 
in great curves of bright green, while, far away in the 
distance, the smoke from the village chimneys and the quiet 
homesteads rises curling in the air like a gentle incense of peace. 
The sky above is a deep turquoise blue, “the swallows rise from 
the hollows of the Mehaigne, and sweep high over the hills to 
where the espalier hedges encircle the farms of Tirlemont. The 
air is sweet with the scent of the wild-flowers clinging to 
the low banks on each side of the road. The shrill voices of 
the children in the villages mingle with the chirping of the homely 
sparrow and the note of the blackbird. Standing onthe stone 
road, where it curves over a small hill, there can be seen, rising 
out of a field, some mile or so off as the crow flies, something which 
has the appearance of a Roman tumulus covered with short trees. 
It is the tomb of the old German hero, Otftomond. On the day 
of Ramilles had there been a “ special correspondent ” to view the 
fight from the French position, doubtless he would have chosen to 
stand upon this mound. He would have looked down upon the 
extreme right of the heroes of Louis-le-Grand. He would have 
looked upon the mass of cavalry; upon the scarlet of the Maison 
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du Roy, the blue squadrons of the Garde du Corps; he would 
have seen the grey-limbed artillerymen, standing with their long 
rammers by the cumbrous field guns. Then, as the sun was nearly 
reaching the meridian, he would have seen, away to the left, the 
first cloud of smoke rising in the air, where Marlborough was 
making his feigned attack upon Autre Kglise. But a few minutes 
pass, and from the flanks of the men _ below squadron after 
squadron trots away over the fields to meet the opening fight, and 
to fall into the snare provided by the great Duke. The real att: ick 
in force is to be on the tomb of Ottomond, and Villeroi has de- 
spatched the squadrons which he will need so much very nearly 
two miles away. Forgetting for a few minutes the history of the 
fight, the tourist can walk down the small road to the | ft, which 
cuts the great highway almost at right angles. Here the banks 
rise high on each side, and are covered with a st raggling hedge, 
from which the blackberry falls tangling down to the road. On 
the banks, too, the fronds of the hard fern are curling out to 
meet the sun, their young tips, all moist with the dew, are a golden 
topaz, and the centre of their rounded crowns a bright emerald. 
Further on, rising above the hazel bushes, groups of young ashes, 
with their roots fixed in the high banks, hold out their spre ading 
branches, and mingling leaf with leaf, form over the road a creat 
green canopy. But this passed through, the way turns: by “8 
wall of a farm-house, in which is a little shrine of the 
doll-like figure in blue and red, stolidly gazing through + 'O- 
tecting rods of rusting iron. Then the road widens, and iia 
where the hedge is quite low can te seen a meadow in which the 
glow of the golden buttercups has not altogether departed with 
the meeting of spring and summer. ‘There is barely time to 
notice this, when a farm yard is passed, and one finds oneself in the 
middle of a little hamlet. The patch of open ground in the centre 
is occupied by a grey old goat and a chirping “family of chickens. 
In the doorway of an estaminet, which has the words * Jean Piron” 
roughly painted in the lintel, stands a girl in a blue cotton dress, 
with a green pan under her arm. An old man, with a highly 
ornamental pipe between his teeth, is seated on a piece of broken 
wall. He nods at the visitor and wishes him “ bonjour.” The 
sun shines on his old brown face and frosted beard, glistens on 
the shining black backs of the chickens, and plays on the yellow 
hair of two little toddling mites of children, who have come out to 
enjoy their lunch of dry bread in the open air. A few old, 
peculiar, one-sided houses, encircled by great farm buildings, and 
paddocks, and orchards are seen; an old house with a peaked 
Spanish roof and a row of cottages siding into a cul de sac; such is 
the village of Ramilles. But on that awful day, through the bright 
fields and sparse orchards, the twelve battalions of General Se schultz 
fought hand to hand with the French infantry, while Auver- 
querque, at Taviéres, was charging the Maison du Roy and the 
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Bavarian horse. The combatants fought furiously through the 
narrow hedge-rows, the shot tore through the branches of the 
orchard trees, where the blossoms were still hanging, the cottages 
were all ablaze in the gunfire, while on the ridge, before the tomb 
of Ottomond, the French artillery dealt out its storm of hurtling 
shot and shell. Somehow, with these memories quickly thronging, 
there is a feeling of heavy oppression while resting in the quiet 
of the little village, and it is witha sigh of relief that one turns 
back to the old chaussée. There, far down the road, the swallows 
are wheeling round the distant spire of Taviéres. There, near the 
low hollow, where the slow wains are lumbering over the stones, 
the great Duke was nearly captured by some of his former com- 
rades of the French service, who had not failed to recognise him. 
Looking at these slopes, where now the green corn waves and 
sways in the summer breeze, how sharply seems the Tomb of 
of Ottomond to stand up, as if designed by Nature herself to be a 
lasting monument of the day of battle. ‘On that day it was,” says 
Alison, “seen resplendent with sabres and cuirasses, amidst a throng 
of horse; and deafening shouts, heard over the whole extent of 1+ 
both armies, announce d that the crowning point and key of the BLE 
whole position had been gained.” Yet, now! how silent it all is. uf 
Over where the dead are sleeping the blades of wheat are waving ef 
to and fro. The banks here and there are still dotted with the 
pink geranium and the blue robin’s eye. Down in the hollow, 

where the British cavalry halted be fore charging towards St. 

André, the last blossom from the apple trees drops away flickering 

on the wind. The fleecy clouds are sailing over the far-off land- 

scape, where fled the dismayed and broken battalions of the Grand 
Monarque, pursued by W ood and W yndham and gallant Orkney. 
“It was,” says Thackeray, “speaking through the lips of Harry 
Esmond, “as if a hurricane had seize ed a compact and numerous 
Heet, flung it all to the winds, shattered, sunk, and annihilated it, 
Afilavit Deus, et dissipate sunt.” 

It may ¢ appear rash to say so, but when uncle Toby was so busily 
engaged in besieging De ndermond with the allies, the country 
thereabout was very little different to what it is in the year 1882. 
As tothe Dender itself, it threads its narrow stream through broken 
lines of alders which grow on its low banks. It runs below the 
chateaux of wealthy Bri ussels merchants, and lingers by the home- 
steads of the peasant farmers, whose dwellings have no lack of a 
certain kind of picturesque homeliness. Still the humble stream 
is at its best when it flows by the foot of some low hill, or patch 
of woodland far away from old farmhouse, or modern sham Swiss 
chalet, or wretched imitation of Elizabethan mansion. Inthe soft 
summer time it is pleasant enough to rest beside the little river, 
and to watch some spectacled old gentleman carefully take his rod 
from its great green case, and beset himself to his quiet sport. 
But when the meadows are lost in great fields of wurzel, and beet- 
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root, and potato, it is better to leave them for the stone highway 
flanked with trees, and to rest for a little while in the cool, paved 
room of some small estamimet. From the doorway of one such 
humble hostelry, beside the village of Bevére, standing on a 
steepish hill, one looks down upon the spires of Ouden: arde, rising 
above the trees which conceal the old town beneath. 

“The treachery of Ghent, continual marching, and some letters 
I have received from England (from the Queen and Duchess), 
have so vexed me, that I was yesterday in so great a fever that 
the doctor would have persuaded me to have gone to Brussels.” 

So wrote Marlborough to Godolphin on the 9th of July, 1708. 
The treachery of Ghent, and the inclination of the other towns of 
Flanders to follow its example, had compelled the English General 
to call in all the troops he could from the neighbouring garrisons 
and to collect them within the wall of Oude narde. Ve ndome. too, 
had received positive orders from his royal master to at once 
commence the blockade of that town previous to the siege. Still, 
fortune had far from deserted Marlborough. Already on the 7th 
Prince Eugéne had certainly appeared in person, although minus 
his army. His men were not expected to arrive from the Moselle 
until the middle of the month. However, the two commanders 
determined to immediately give battle to their opponents. As to 
their plan of operations, it happily combined much of the reckless 
valour of Eugéne, joined with the cool judgment of Marlborough. 
Instead of ‘attacking the covering army of Vendome, it was 
determined to assault his line of communications with France, and 
to fight him with his face to Paris, and his back to Antwerp. But 
those who wish for a full account of the quarrels of unhappy 
Vendome and the Duke of Burgundy; of Cadogan’s famous 
passage of the Scheldt, and of how Marlborough drew up his 
battalions to the mill of Bevére, why, cannot all of it be found 
in the pages of that highly respectable historian, Sir Archibald 
Alison ? 

Seen from the distance Oudenarde forms, with its sketch line of 
heights, one of those dark lines of background to a_ bright 
landscape, which our modern artists love to paint. The great 
tower rises above the dark trees, the heights are a dull bluish grey, 
and, where they dwindle down to the plain, assume a soft hazy 
éabline. In the old street, that struggles up to the little hill of 
Bevére, there is no want of good subject for the sketch-book. 
Little brick houses with pointed roofs and stone facings, such as 
those seen in the villages of the Zuyder Zee, but flanking a 
rough stone road which has none of the perfect level of those of 
the industrious Dutchman. The good shop-women stand and 
gossip in their doorways; the brown-coated dog, with his little 
load of brass milk cans, falls into a comfortable doze, while his 
master has entered the catier inet to wile away his time, and drink 
his mug of orge or brune, as the case may be. Oudenarde, despite 
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its 5,300 inhabitants and its fabriks, and its ancient citadel, 
seems a town very much, indeed, of the Sleepy Hollow order. On 
the summit of the hill of Bevére is the old mill, half a ruin, which 
doubtless existed on the day when the squadrons of Marlborough 
passed by in grand array. Now, however, its sails turn listlessly 
in the wind; yet when the sun is down and the gloaming shrouds 
the landscape in dull grey mist, the old mill, with its upward sails, 
stands asa spectre of some giant hero who was oné among the 
thousands of the great fight. Past Bevére the hills rise boldly, 
and standing on the next height a panorama of the prettiest 
scenery in Flanders lies around. Freshly the breezes blow from 
the waters of the Scheldt and Dender. Lightly the swallows 
skim over the great fields and rich crops. The butterflies flutter 
and flutter across the road. The bare-footed peasant girls, saun- 
tering over the rough highway, smile a welcome to the British 
tourist. Yet, the influence of the old world history clings around, 
although a modern thrashing machine is being dragged past by 
four stalwart Flemish horses, for there, afar off, are the roofs of 
Barlaney and Barwaen, where the Dutch and Hanov erians fought 
with the men of Vendome. As at Ligny, the fight was a hand- 
to-hand one; through farm ditches, and garden hedges, and beneath 
the orchard trees. It was while this was going on that Marl- 
borough advanced to hold the hill of Oyecke, and Oyecke is on 
that hill which stands up yonder to the left, forming a part of the 
chain of positions which was to enclose the baftled enemy in the 
plain of Deependeck. You enter the little village (where stout, old 
Auverquerque, made his famous charge) on the south, by a path 
through the great potato fields; or on the north by one which 
straggles up a meadow, beside a neat hedge, enclosing an ill-kept 
kitchen-garden. Oyecke consists of but a few dwellings indeed ; 
there is a group of cottages and a baker’s shop, there is an ugly brick 
house, belonging doubtless to some rich farmer, and a little white 
church standing on a patch of enclosed grass. In lieu of a 
window, on the back of the church, is a bas-relief of the Crucifixion, 
painted with all the colours of the rainbow. On the low church 
wall a pair of old Flemings are seated, half dozing, half smoking ; 
but thoroughly enjoying the warm sunshine. The curé comes 
out of his humble doorway, and takes a pinch of snuff and looks 
around him. How quiet and homely it all is! Not a seeming 
trace of the history which haunts it with a ghastly memory. 
Below are the smiling fields, a which lie the mouldering 
bones of the long-forgotten dend. But the sun is shining brightly, : 
and nature, with her mantle of beauty, tries to conceal every 
thought of horror. Yet, in between the green leaves of the root 
crops, the scarlet heads of the poppies thrust themselves through 
the bright green leaves, as if saying, *¢ This is a field of blood, and 
we are its proper outgrowth.” 

From the flat meadows of Ghent, cut by the great canals from 
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the quiet homesteads of Oudenarde, and the placid waters of the 
Dender, the old battle ground stretches far away to the south, past 
the town of Mons, on the French frontier. And there was played 
the last great scene of the Marlborough drama or tragedy, call it 
as you may. Now, at night time, the chimney shafts of Mons 
throw their lurid light over the chains of distant hills; and that 
blood-red sky, what fields of death does it tinge with its fiery hue. 
On that ground are still to be found the mouldering weapons of 
Ceesar’s legions, mingled with the dust of the men of Alva; the 
broken fragments of the chain, shot, and shell forged for the boast- 
ful Villars, together with the rusted relics of the grand days of the 
French Republic, when the Faubourg St. Antoine, charging under 
Dumoriez, shouted the Marseillaise, and carried the heights of Tax 
Texhen at the point of the bayonet. But on this bright summer 
afternoon one can forget for awhile, and walk briskly enough over 
the rough stone road that rises high over the roof tops of quaint 
little villages nestling in the vales on each side. After two or 
three miles walking, the chimney shafts of the great iron town are 
lost in the distance, and the fumes of the sulphurous smoke are 
lost in the scent of the wild flowers. The noise of wheels, the 
shrieking of the railway whistle, the rattling of the coal trucks 
upon the iron way are entirely forgotten, and you can rest for a 
time by the little way side, and listen to the village gossip and the 
village bells. Journeying on, the cornfields disappear by degrees, 
and nought is seen but a tract of hilly meadow land. Hills from 
which small winding streams come trickling down to the miniature 
valley. Then, here and there, beside the plashing waters, grow the 
alder and the thorn, and the sedge birds build their nests. In 
the doorways of the cottages the women stand knitting and the 
children run pattering over the stones, the distant hills throwing 
back an echo of their shrill voices. Then, as the shadows grow 
longer, the lumbering wains follow one after another down the 
road, the wearied carters cheerily cracking their whips at the 
thought of home and supper. But, after a walk of three hours, 
appears a steepish hill, covered with a wood through which the 
road cuts with mathematical precision. 

And now no sound is heard of lumbering wains, nor peasant’s’ 
voice, nor child’s prattie, nor barking dog. Buta faint breath of 
wind stirs the leaves of the ground hazel and the stunted under- 
growth. The balmy scent of the wood anemones, and the gum of 
the cracking bark heavily load the air. The sunset of soft golden 
light deepens from amber to rich orange, then takes a pinkish hue, 
then blushes a deep rose, at last glowing a fiery red. In the wood 
all is dusky-red shade, the stillness is perfect, but after a pause of 
a few minutes, a great white owl comes fluttering down from the 
tops of the beech trees. A somewhat awesome feeling of loneliness 
creeps over the intruder on this woodland stillness as he watches 
the bird of ill omen, and he shudders slightly at the sound of his 
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footsteps on the dry leaves. A stray memory of a passage in 
Eugene Aram haunts him uneasily. The branches of the low 
trees are unpleasantly like great hands, but, unlike those in 
Doré’s woodcut, they point in all directions. But, stumbling 
over the broken ground, at length is reached an opening in 
the wood. He stands on a rough clearing, covered with low 
stumps, which are sprouting into fresh greenery. It is with a 
sigh of relief that he comes into the open from underneath the 
canopy of verdure. Surely this must be haunted ground; surely 
some dark memory of the past must cling to it, or why does that 
fading sunset paint the leaf-covered ground that dismal red— 
why > it steal in so stealthily between the branches to paint 
the silver bark of the beeches with patches and straggling streaks ? 

It is the wood of Tasniéres! It is the trouée Wenfer of Malpla- 
quet! On this hill, which shelves down to the meadows, where 
the lowing cows are being driven to the distant sheds—on this hill, 
where the bats are fluttering in the deepening darkness, and 
where the sound of the streamlet is now and again heard as it 
plashes over the pebbles—here, beneath every undulation of the 
flower-scented ground, lie the thousands upon thousands of the 
victims of that awful sacrifice on the altar of glory and insatiate 
ambition. 

On the morning of the 11th of September, and be fore 
it was daylight, Divine service had been read in the camps of 
the allies. The twilight of the early dawn was further darkened 
by a thick and chilling fog, which still clung to the ground when 
the advance was made towards the woods of Tasniéres and 
Lasniéres, where Boufflers and Villars lay entrenched. Silently 
the infantry tramped over the cold damp fields; yet not one was 
dispirited nor cast down, for, auspicious omen, that day was the 
anniversary of Eugéne’s famous victory over the Turks, at Zenta. 
For some hours it was still too dark for the gunners to take aim; 
but, about half-past seven, the fog cleared away, and the sun shone 
down on the mellowing leaves of the autumn-tinted wood, played 
on the scarlet coats of the British infantry, and sparkled on the 
metal of the unlimbered guns. Then the silence was broken by 
the thunder of the artillery, and the work of carnage began. But 
when the long day had passed, when nought but the wounded and 
dying of the French were left in the woods, when Villars was 
thinking over those half-sad, half-boastful lines he wrote to his 
royal master, how were these woods and fields covered with the 
bloody crop, sprung from the dragon’s-teeth seeds of envy, hatred, 
andambition. The allies lost 20,000 men; the Grand-Monarque, 
14,000. How many hundreds of the gallant Garde-du-Corps, 
the Mousquetaires Gris, the Grenadiers-a-Cheval, that sank to 
rise no more. . There, over yonder, did Villars receive his wound. 
Unable to ride or walk, he was placed in a chair, and, like an 
Ashantee chieftain, sitting, watched the fight, until, with the loss 
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of blood, he fainted, and was carried away to Quesnoy. Here, too, 
where a solitary decrepit horse is picketed to the ground, did 

fugene, with the blood from his wound streaming down his 
shoulders, press on with his heroes until the abattis were carried, 
and the fight was kept up with hand to hand thrusts of the 
bayonet. There died Spaar and Tullibardine, and there was 
wounded the grand old braggart, Webb, the victor of Wynandael. 
Yet the romance of history throws a plea ising glamour over the 
realities of war. It 1s a fashion, and is considered a patriotic 
fashion, among our young artists, to paint the deeds of the old 
wars of Marlborough and Ww ellington. Yet how much honest truth 
is there in such works of art? A few bright gleams of coloured 
uniform, the flash of a few sabres, a few putts of smoke—which is, 
in fact, about as well calculated to give a fair idea of the real 
horrors of war, as one of the mummies in the British Museum is of 
the ancient glories of Thebes. 

But the sun has now set over the horizon, and the fading light 
has died away from the hills. The dew is gathering heavy on the 
grass. Leaving then the meadows for the road, let us make for 
home at the old farm-house. The echoing tread of one’s footsteps 
on the rough stones is lost over the fields, “the cornerake now and 
again croaks out its grating note, and the bats are flying overhead. 
Rest then at the respect table estaminet, which stands above the road. 
The modest building is the frontier dowane between France and 
Belgium. The white-headed old dowanzer is smoking his evening 
pipe, the good hostess is engaged with her knitting, a wide-awake 
canary is fluttering in his cage, and the Dutch eloe k is ticking 
noisily. How drearily dark the road looks through the open 
doorway. There is complete silence around; and as the tourist 
strolls to the door and looks out on to the night, the thought arises 
“Will a time ever come when again it will echo with the tramp 
of armed thousands ; will the tragedy of Malplaquet be ever 
played over again on those hills and meadows, dimly showing 
through the darkness ? History too often repeats itself; will it do 
soon the Old Battle Ground? or will the land for a century, for 
half a century more, for a few vears, be allowed to flourish under 
the genial influence of peace, and the plenty which it brings? 
And, as if in reply to his mental enquiry, comes the croak of the 
corncrake from the distant field, like the voice of the raven, and 
appears to say in grating tones, * No!” 


ARTHUR PASK. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ PHYLLIS.” “ MRS. GEOFFREY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XI. (Continued.) 


THE afternoon wanes; day is sinking to its rest. Behind the 
tall dark firs “the great gold sun-god, blazing through the sky,” 
may still be seen, but now he grows aweary, and would fain give 
place to his sister, the pale moon. 

“The sweet keen smell—the sighing sound” of coming night 
is on the air. The restless ocean is rolling inland with a 
monotonous roar; there is scarcely sufficient breeze to ruffle the 
leaves of the huge chestnut that stands near one corner of the 
old house, not far from the balcony outside the drawing-room 
windows, where Mrs. Beaufort and the two girls are sitting. 


The children are playing somewhere in the distance. Their 


sweet and merry voices come up to the balcony now and then, 
and mingle with the breath of descending night. 

And now from beneath the fir trees two figures emerge, and 
come towards the stone steps where their hostess is sitting. 

‘ Are you clean?” asks Dulce, with a charming smile, leaning 
over the railings to see them better as they draw closer. 

‘To confess a horrid truth, I don’t believe we are,” says 
Stephen Gower, glancing up at her, and regarding his rough 
shooting coat somewhat ruefully. “ Will that admission exclude 
us from Paradise ?” 

“Dulce,” says Dicky Browne, who is the second of the two 
figures, “I’m worn out. I’ve been walking all day, a thing | 
very seldom do; I have been firing off an unlimited number of 

artridges, without, I am bound to. confess—I am, as experience 
has doubtless taught you, a remarkably truthful person-——without 
any very brilliant consequences, and I feel that very little more 
fatigue will be my death. Have compassion on us. We faint, 
we die: show mercy and give us some tea and some cake. 


You're awfully hungry, Gower, aren’t you ?” 
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“Well, not very,” says Mr. Gower, too occupied in his con- 
templation of Dulce’s charming face to be quite alive to what is 
so plainly expected of him. 

“Oh, nonsense! He is tremendously hungry,” says Dicky 
Browne. ‘“ Let us up, Dulce, and we will sit out there on the 
balcony, and wont soil anything. Except gore, there isn’t much 
staining about us.’ 

‘*But that is worse than anything,” says Dulce, with a shudder. 
‘* However, come up, and if you keep very far away, I daresay | 
shan’t mind much.” 

‘“* Hard conditions,” says Gower, in a low tone. 

So tea is got for them again, and the children, who always 
seem to feel when plum-cake is to be had, come trooping 
noisily up the steps to join uninvited in the festivities. 

Great content follow s, and, indeed, all is peace until something 
said by the Boodie creates a confusion that sweeps calm to the 
winds. She has ensconced herself on Mr. Gower’s knee, with- 
out saying so much as “by your leave” or “with your leave,” 
and now, raising one soft little dimpled hand to his chin, turns 
his face towards her own, and for a full minute regards him with 
silent curiosity. 

“Well, is your Highness satisfied?” says Gower, feeling 
amused. 

The Boodie takes no notice of this enquiry. She puckers up 
her smooth brows as if puzzled, and then says, slowly— 

‘1 don’t believe one word of it!” 

“Of what?” says Gower. Everybody by this time is looking 
at the Boodie, and the Boodie is steadfastly regarding Stephen 
(Grower. 

‘It wasn’t true what she said,” goes on the Boodie, medita- 
tively, “ because you have hair on your lip. Gir/s don’t have 
hair on their lips—do they ?” 

“Not as a general rule,” says Dicky Browne. “There ave 
been noble exceptions, but unhappily they are rare. Miss Gaunt 
is perhaps the only old girl down here who can boast of hirsute 
adornment, and the growth upon her upper lip is not to be 
despised. But then she helongs to the higher and more powerful 
class of females, in fact, as Wordsworth so touchingly expresses 
it, she 

‘Wears upon her forehead clear 

The freedom of a mountaineer.’ 
I always—tmildly—think Wordsworth must have been acquainted 
with Miss Gaunt.” 

“Go on,” says Stephen to the Boodie, who is still fost in 
thought. ‘ You have not yet told me what it is you disbelieve.” 

“Tt was something Portia said,” returns the Boodie, com- 
posedly. 


“That J said! surely you are mistaken, darling,” says Portia. 
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‘* No, Iam not,” persists the Boodie, in an unmoved tone. 

“ Stephen,” again turning his face to hers, “are you ‘meke’ 

At this word all the truth becomes at once known to Portia 
and Dulce. The Boodie had been in the room when they were 
discussing Stephen with her mother. She had heard everything. 
She is a little pitcher—she has long ears. Can nothing be done to 
stop her further speech ? 

“He is a very nice boy, but ’m not prepared to go as far as 
calling him meek,” says Dicky Browne, who begins to scent mis- 
chief in the air. “Who applied that word to him ?” 

“1 think it is time all you children'ran away to nurse,” says 
Julia, in answer to an agonised glance from both ‘girls. 

“Tt was P ortia,” says ‘the Boodie to Dicky Browne, in her sweet 
innocent treble. “Dulce said first he was a ‘knight,’ and then 
Portia said he was a ‘meek maid’; she said something, too, 
about * port’, but I don’t think she meant uncle Christopher’s port 
—TI think she meant Stephen’s.” 

Deadly silence follows this bomb shell. As Mr. Gower, only the 
day befor e, had been reading the “ Canterbury Tales ” nti them in 
his very best old English style, it is impossible to believe the two 
quotations from them, used in the morning, are not now alive in 
his memory. 

Gower colours, and looks questioningly at Dulce. His ex- 
pression is not altogether one of chagrin. The child had said, 
she, Dulce, had called him a knight—“ a veray parfit gentil 
knight ” it must have been. There is comfort, and even gladness 
in this thought ; so much comfort that he even feels inclined to 
forgive Portia for comparing him to a “mayde.” Still, some 
awkwardness is naturally felt by all--(except the Boodie, who 
yawns indifferently, and ‘finally follows the other children up to the 
nursery )— and every one is vainly trying to think of some com- 





mon place remark, that, when uttered, shall have the effect of 


restoring conversation once more into a safe channel, when an 


interruption occurs that puts chagrin and awkwardness out of 


their minds for the rest of the evening. 


First upon the air the reports of two guns being fired off 


quickly, one after the other; then the quick flinty sound of a 
horse’s galloping hoofs. 

Nearer they come, and still nearer with that mad haste belong- 
ing to them, that suggests unmanageable fury in the brute breast : 
and as all on the balcony rise simultaneously and press forward to 
see what may be coming, Bess and the dog-cart turn the corner 
near the chestnut-tree, and dash onwards towards the lower lawn. 

Sir Christopher, grim and as full of rage as the animal in whose 
power he now finds himself, is still holding the rems—but more 
for form’s sake than anything else, as he has no control whatever 
over the infuriated chestnut, that, with reddened. nostrils, and 
foam-covered flanks, is rushing madly down the green slope. 
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A sudden rise in the velvet lawn, causing the dog-cart to sway 
rather much to one side, untseats he groom, who is fiung some- 

what heavily to the ground. Being fortunately, however, ‘unhurt, 
he rises hastily, and runs frantically after the mare, as though in 
foolish hope, that he may yet overtake her and be of some service 
to his master. With a smothered exclamation, Gower and Dicky 
Browne dash down the balcony steps to join him in his vain 
pursuit. 

Vain, indeed! At the lower end, by the long lawn, runsa river, 
small, but swift, and turbulent, that flows for two miles through 
park, and waving field, and glowing valley, to throw itself finally 
into the arms of the thirsty ocean. 

Towards this the horse is rushing madly. Once on its bank, 
who shall tell what next may happen. There will be a mad bound 

—~a crash—a cry, perhaps, that will pierce through all other 
sounds—and then— and Sir Christopher——. 

As these thoughts force themselves upon the girls, they 
shudder, and involuntarily move closer to each other. Dulce 
covers her face with her hands, as though to shut out some dread- 
ful sight, and a low dry sob escapes her. Portia, de adly pale, but 

calm and wide-eyed, is clinging to the balcony rails, and is g azing 
in speechless fear at the chestnut, that every instant is bringing 
nearer to the fateful goal. Julia, Hoven time to time emits short 
little shrieks of terror, she being the sort of person, who, in 
moments of peril, would be always safe to scream. 

Onward flies the mare; Sir Christopher (as yet bolt upright in 
his seat, and apparently, from the back view they can get of him, 
still so possessed with rage as to be unconscious of fear) is trying 
hopelessly to manage her. 

Nearer and nearer to the brink of the stream they draw; now 
they are within a few yards of it; soon, help will be of litt " use, 
and the panting groom aud the two young men who are following 
him will only be in time to witness more closely the disaster. All 
seems, indeed, hopeless, when a man, springing from behind the 
thick laurel hedge that grows on the right, rushes forward, and, 
seizing Bess by the head by sheer force of mind and body, forces 
her upon her haunches. 

“It is Fabian!” says Portia, in a voice sharp with fear. “ Dulce! 
—Dulce!” there is positive agony in her tone. 

Dulce, letting her hands fall from her face, looks up. Julia 
forgets to scream; all three watch with intensest anxiety the 
scene being enacted below. 

And now ensues a struggle between man and beast; a struggle 
sharp but short. The beast, frightened, or perhaps, with fury ex- 
hausted, it may be, compelled against its will to acknowledge the 
superior power of mind over matter—gives way, and after a good 
deal of prancing stands tolerably quiet, though still trembling from 
excitement and violent temper. 
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By this time the groom with Gower and Dicky Browne have 
joined them. 

“Get out Sir Christopher,” says the groom, in an agitated voice, 
the swift run having added to his anxiety. | 

“Not a bit of it,” says Sir Christopher, indignantly, “I'll take 
her back to the stables, or ——” 

“Get down at once,” says Fabian, in a quick decided tone. 
“ Don’t delay, she is dangerous still and may bolt again at any 
moment. Besides, you have had enough of it surely ! 

“I’m not going to be conquered by any mare born,” says the old 
Baronet, obstinacy setting in at this point ; “what d’ye think I 
bred her for, eh? To be made a |: wughing stock for the county, [ 
suppose, eh? Nothing of the sort. She shall own me as master 
if I die for it. Here, get out of my way all you, boys——” 

It is plain Sir Christopher is as yet undaunted, though, in truth, 
there is danger still; the chestnut is flinging up her head in an 
uncertain, frightened fashion, scattering angry foamas she does so, 
and her eyes are showing more white than is seemly. 

Fabian, who is still holding the bridle with both hands, looks at 
his uncle earnestly, almost, it might be said, curiously. 

“ If you are bent on ti king this brute round yourself, of course, 
I shall go with you, he says, indifferently. ‘ Hold her head, 
George, for a moment.” 

Even as he speaks the mare moves uneasily, and, as the groom 
approaches, throws up her head impatiently, and in so ‘doing 
touches Fabian’s right arm somewhat roughly. In spite of his sel f- 
control he winces perce ptibly. 

“You are hurt,” says Sir Christopher, anxiously. ‘ How? 
—where?” 

“This arm,” says Fabian, touching the injured part lightly. “ A 
mere scratch, no doubt, but it hurts. Nevertheless, if you persist, 
I daresay I shall be able to hold her in check with the other.” 

. Here, George, lead her home,” says Sir ( ‘hristopher, hurriedly, 
throwing the reins he still holds to the groom, and hastily des- 
cending from the dog-cart. “To drive, indeed, with an injured 
arm! stuff and nonsense!” he says, severely. “Some _ people 
have no sense, eh ? though I must say I believe that poor brute 
is maligned. But for those shots fired off just as I was entering 
the gates nothing would have happened.” 

“Roger and Sir Mark discharging their guns, I daresay,” says 
Stephen; “awkward, they should have chosen just that moment 
to do it.” 

“Fate!” says Dicky Brow ne, sole mnly. 

Meantime Fabian ‘has turned away and gone quickly in the 
direction of the house. Dulce, running down the balcony steps, 
goes up to him with a very white little face. 

“Darling, how brave you were. I thought something dreadful 
was going to happen to you. It wasa horrid moment. If that 
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wicked Bess had persisted she might, have thrown you down and 
killed you.” 

“Well, she didn’t, you see,” says Fabian, lightly—but he shrinks 
a little from her embihos: and moves so that : she cannot touch his 
right arm. His eyes are fixed upon the balcony above, where 
Portia still stands, ‘pale as an early snowdrop and thoroughly un- 
nerved. There is, however, about her a certain calm that is part 
of her nature, and that, perhaps, in her very greatest emergency 
and in her bitterest hour of need would still be hers. 

At this moment, however, Fabian so far wrongs her as to attri- 
bute this inborn quietude to coldness and indifference. He turns 
again to Dulce. 

“Take that terrified look off your face,” he says, somewhat 
languidly, with a smile that is faintly bitter. “You should show 
more self-control. Take example by your cousin; see how com- 
posed she can be, and how sensible.” 

He smiles again, and indicates Portia by a glance. For an 
instant his eyes meet hers. Is he wrong in thinking she is even 
a shade paler now than she was a moment since ? He is not sure ; 
and he has not time given him to make the thought a certainty, 
as Miss Vibart, turning slowly, goes towards one of the drawing- 
room windows, and presently is lost to sight. 

There was something in her eyes, in the hurried gl: ince he got at 
them, that saddens Fabian. Almost forgetful of Dulce’s presence, 
he walks away from her, and, having gained the house, goes 
moodily up the stairs towards his own room. 

His soul is disquieted: an agony of unrest, that even in his first 
days of despair had not visited him, is on him now; a longing, a 
craving, for what he knows (ah! the deep grief if that !) can 
never be obtained. 

Why had her soft eyes looked so reproachful a while ago? 
Why had she turned so quickly away from him when he had 
spoken those few harsh words, for which he hates himself now ? 

Her pallor returns to him, and the fear in her large eyes. 
Surely he should have taken note of them first, and not of the 
calmness and seeming coldness and her utter composure. 

And then a strange soft light comes into his face, as he re- 
members how sweet she looked standing there, half leaning over 
the balcony, and looking down on him—unworthy, pale, but 
full of beauty. 

It may be that other women have been lovely in his eyes, 
but, surely, none have reached her standard. One, indeed, in ‘the 
past years had appeared to him (though he had not loved her) as 
nearly perfect as a woman can be; but, now comparing her with 
Portia, as he has often done of late, she—the former beauty—had 
paled in comparison. 

He has been reading some old book of late, and now, thinking 
of both women, a description in it of some ancient queen and one 
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of her court comes to him as being applicable to the train of 
thought in which he is indulging. 

<< One, amongst other purposes, said unto them of late, that she 
(the queen) ‘excelleth as far the duchess as the golden sun 
excelleth the silvern moon,’ which appeareth in the gravity of her 
face. Thus say they that have seen them both.” 

As he reaches the corridor, and gains the threshold of his own 
room, a light step behind him, causing him to turn, he finds 
himself looking once again into Portia’s eyes. 

She is very pale still, and there is something pathetic about her 
mouth. Slowly she comes up to him, without uttering a word, 
until she is so close to him that she can touch him, if she will. 
Then she speaks: 

“ You wronged me just now,” she says, in a low voice ; * you had 
an evil thought about me! But not now, i think,” regarding him 
earnestly. “ You have gone over it all again in your own mind, 
and you understand now you misjudged me.” 

« You are quite right in all you say; I did misjudge you. I 
have discovered my error. You will forgive me ?” 

**] suppose so.” She is looking down now, and is tapping the 
ground impatiently with her foot. | 

“You ought,” says Fabian, quietly. “To misjudge one’s neigh- 
bour is one of the commonest failings of mankind.” 

There is meaning in his tone. She acknowledges unwillingly 
the fact that she comprehends this meaning by a sign, silent but 
perceptible: she colours deeply, and still looking down, continues 
her tattoo upon the oaken flooring of the corridor. 

‘You are not very humble,” she says at length, “‘ even now, 
when you have had to de mand my pardon.” 

“Am I not ?” says Fabian, with a partly suppressed sigh. “1 
should be. Forgive me that, too, and—-—” He pauses to draw 
his breath quickly, as if in pain. At this she lifts her head, and 
something she sees in his expression tells her the truth. 

“ You are hurt,” she says, hastily, going nearer to him. “ Where? 
-——how ?” 

There is deep, unrestrained anxiety in her tone. 

“My arm,” confesses Fabian, who is, indeed, suffering greatly, 
laying his left hand upon his right arm, high up above the elbow. 

“Ts it a sprain or a bruise ?” 

“A little of both, perhaps. I came upstairs just now to ring 
for Parkins to help me off with my coat, and do something for 
me.” 

“ Parkins !” says Portia, with fine contempt; “of what use is 
a man in a ease like this. Why not ask Dulee——” 

“Oh! it is really nothing; and you saw how frightened she 
was already. I had pity on rher nerves.’ 

“Then let me be Parkins for a few minutes, ” says Portia, with 
a little smile. “I used to be of great use to George” (her 
VOL. VII. NN 
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wicked Bess had persisted she might have thrown you down and 
killed you.” 

“ Well, she didn’t, you see,” says Fabian, lightly—but he shrinks 
a little from her embrace, and moves so that she cannot touch his 
right arm. His eyes are fixed upon the balcony above, where 
Portia still stands, pale as an early snowdrop and thoroughly un- 
nerved. There is, however, about her a certain calm that is part 
of her nature, and that, perhaps, in her very greatest emergency 
and in her bitterest hour of need would still be hers. 

At this moment, however, Fabian so far wrongs her as to attri- 
bute this inborn quietude to coldness and indifference. He turns 
again to Dulce. 

“Take that terrified look off your face,” he says, somewhat 
languidly, with a smile that is faintly bitter. ‘“ You should show 
more self-control. Take example by your cousin; see how com- 
posed she can be, and how sensible.” 

He smiles again, and indicates Portia by a glance. For an 
instant his eyes meet hers. Is he wrong in ‘thinking she is even 
a shade paler now than she was a mome nt since? He is not sure; : 
and he has not time given him to make the thought a certainty, 
as Miss Vibart, turning slowly, goes towards one “of the drawing- 
room windows, and presently i is lost to sight. 

There was something in her eyes, in the hurried glance he got at 
them, that saddens Fabian. Almost forgetful of Dulce’s presence, 
he walks away from her, and, having gained the house, goes 
moodily up the stairs towards his own room. 

His soul is disquieted : an agony of unrest, that even in his first 
days of despair had not visited him,is on him now; a longing, a 
craving, for what he knows (ah! the deep grief of that!) can 
never be obtained. 

Why had her soft eyes looked so reproachful a while ago? 
Why had she turned so quickly away from him when he had 
spoken those few harsh words, for which he hates himself now ? 

Her pallor returns to him, and the fear in her large eyes. 
Surely he should have taken note of them first, and not of the 
calmness and seeming coldness and her utter composure. 

And then a strange soft light comes into his face, as he re- 
members how sweet she looked standing there, half leaning over 
the balcony, and looking down on him—unworthy, pale, but 
full of beauty. 

It may be that other women have been lovely in his eyes, 
but, surely, none have reached her standard. One, indeed, in the 
past years had appeared to him (though he had not loved her) as 
nearly perfect as a woman can be; but, now comparing her with 
Portia, as he has often done of late, she—the former beauty—had 
paled in comparison. 

He has been reading some old book of late, and now, thinking 
of both women, a description in it of some ancient queen and one 
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of her court comes to him as being applicable to the train of 
thought in which he is indulging. 

“One, amongst other purposes, said unto them of late, that she 
(the queen) ‘excelleth as far the duchess as the golden sun 
excelleth the silvern moon,’ which appeareth in the gravity of her 
face. Thus say they that have seen them both.” 

As he reaches the corridor, and gains the threshold of his own 
room, a light step behind him, causing him to turn, he finds 
himself looking once again into Portia’s eyes. 

She is very pale still, and there is something pathetic about her 
mouth. Slowly she comes up to him, without uttering a word, 
until she is so close to him that she can touch him, if she will. 
Then she speaks: 

“ You wronged me just now,” she says, in a low voice ; “ you had 
an evil thought about me! But not now, I think,” regarding him 
earnestly. ‘ You have gone over it all again in your own mind, 
and you understand now you misjudged me.” 

*“ You are quite right in all you say; I did misjudge you. | 
have discovered my error. You will forgive me ?” 

“I suppose so.” She is looking down now, and is tapping the 
ground impatiently with her foot. 

“You ought,” says Fabian, quietly. “To misjudge one’s neigh- 
bour is one of the commonest failings of mankind.” 

There is meaning in his tone. She acknowledges unwillingly 
the fact that she comprehends this meaning by a sign, silent but 
perceptible: she colours deeply, and still looking down, continues 
her tattoo upon the oaken flooring of the corridor. 

“You are not very humble,” she says at length, “ even now, 
when you have had to demand my pardon.” 

“Am I not ?” says Fabian, with a partly suppressed sigh. “ | 
should be. Forgive me that, too, and—-—” He pauses to draw 
his breath quickly, as if in pain. At this she lifts her head, and 
something she sees in his expression tells her the truth. 

“You are hurt,” she says, hastily, going nearer to him. “ Where ? 
—how ?” 

There is deep, unrestrained anxiety in her tone. 

“My arm,” confesses Fabian, who is, indeed, suffering greatly, 
laying his left hand upon his right arm, high up above the elbow. 

“Ts it a sprain or a bruise ?” 

“ A little of both, perhaps. I came upstairs just now to ring 
for Parkins to help me off with my coat, and do something for 
me.” 

‘“‘ Parkins !” says Portia, with fine contempt; “of what use is 
a man in a case like this. Why not ask Dulee——” 

“Oh! it is really nothing; and you saw how frightened she 
was already. I had pity on her nerves.” 

“Then let me be Parkins for a few minutes, ” says Portia, with 
a little smile. “I used to be of great use to George” (her 
VOL. VII. NN 
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brother, Colonel Vibart) “ occasionally when he came to grief at 
football, or in the hunting field. Let me see if my hand has lost 
its cunning.” 

“You won’t like it,” says Blount, hesitating; “it will look 
nasty you know, and there will be blood, I think, and perhaps it 
‘will be better for me to——” 

“This is my sitting-room,” interrupts Portia, calmly, throwing 
open a door on the opposite side of the corridor. “Come in here, 
and let me see what has happened to you.” 

Fabian follows her obediently. It all seems to him something 
like a dream, that this girl, usually so listless, should now brighten 
into life, and grow energetic and anxious for his sake. 

With gentle fingers she helps him to take off his coat, and, in a 
business like, very matter-of-fact fashion, unfastens the gold link 
at his wrist, and, though paling a little as she sees the blood upon 
his sleeve, resolutely rolls it up and lays bare the injured arm. 

It is looking dark and swollen, and the skin has been knocked 
off it in several places. The flesh has been a good deal bruised, 
and altogether the wound is an ugly one without being in any way 
serious. In spite of her efforts to the contrary, she blanches per- 
ceptibly, and shudders, and lets her lids droop rather heavily over 
her eyes. 

* You are unfit for this sort of work,” says Fabian, angry with 
himself, as he marks her agitation. ‘“ It was unpardonable of me 
even to permit you to attempt it.” He moves back from her, and 
tries his shirt sleeve once more over his injured arm. 

“Ah! do not touch it,” says Portia, hastily; “the sleeve will 
only rub against it and make it worse.” 

Involuntarily she lays her hand on his to prevent his covering 
the wound, and looks at him with a glance full of sympathy and 
entreaty. So standing, with her eyes large and dark with pity, 
and her soft white hand trembling upon his, she seems to him so 


far 
‘‘ Beyond all women, womanly. 
He dreads to think how he should fare 
Who came so near as to despair!” 


A pang desolates his heart. Alas! is not despair the only por- 
tion that can be meted out for him! The joy and the gladness of 
living, and the one great treasure of all—the heart’s love—that 
beautifies and refines all it touches, can never be his; never for 
him, while this shadow rests upon him, will there be home or 
“ hearthstone,” or that deeper, more perfected sense of fellowship 
that exists between two souls only. 

And this girl, with her hand on his, and 


* With eyes like open lotus flowers 
Bright in the morning rain,” 


looking straight up at him, with gentlest concern in her regard, 
how might it have been with him and her, if life had flowed in a 
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pleasant stream, and no turbulent waves had come to disturb its 
calm and musical ripple ? 

How short have been his days of grace, how long must be 
his years of misery: just in the very opening of his life, in the 
silken morning of his youth, the blow had fallen, deadening his 
sky, and rendering all things grey. 

In what a very little space, indeed, lie all our happy moments; 
even the most successful of us can count them one by one, as it 
might be, on the fingers of one hand ; and how tardy, how wear y- 
ing, are those where sorrow, and trouble, and despair hold their 
own. 

“Ce qui nous charme s’en va, et ce qui fait peine reste. La 
rose vit une heure, et le cyprés cent ans.” 

Portia has gone into an inner room, and now returns with a 
basin and a sponge. Very gently (and as though afraid each 
movement may increase his pain) she bathes his arm, glancing up 
at him every now and then to see if, indeed, she is adding to 
or decreasing his agony. 

If the truth be told, I believe he feels no agony at all, so glad 
he is to know her touch, and see her face. When she has sponged 
his arm with excessive tenderness, she brings a cambric handker- 
chief, and tearing it into strips, winds it round and round the 
torn flesh. | 

“Perhaps that will do until Dr. Bland can see it,” she says, 
hopefully. ‘ At least tell me you are in less pain now, and that 
I have done you some small good.” 

“Small!” says Fabian. 

“Ah! well,” she says, lightly, “then I suppose I have suc- 
ceeded, but you must promise me, nevertheless, that you will have 
a doctor to look at you.’ 

Her tone is still exquisitely kind; but there is now a studied 
indifference about it that hurts him keenly. Perhaps in his sur- 
prise at this sudden change of manner he overlooks the fact that 
the difference 7s studied ! 

“JT have given you too much trouble,” he says, stupidly, in a 
leaden sort of way. “ But, as you say, you have been successful, 
I feel hardly any pain now.” 

“Then 1 suppose I may dismiss you,” she says, with a frugal 
little smile, just glancing at the half-opened door. The nervous- 
ness, the sympathy is over, and she remembers how lost to social 
consideration is the man to whose comfort she has been contribut- 
ing for the past twenty minutes. 

“T have taken up too much of your time already,” he says, in a 
frozen tone, and then he turns and goes toward the door. But, 
after a moment’s reflection, he faces round again abruptly, and 
comes up to her, and stands before her with set lips, and eyes 
aflame. His nostrils are dilated, there is intense mental pressure 
discernible in every line of his face. 
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“I do not mistake you,” he says, with slow vehemence; “ I am 
notssuch a dullard that I should count your bare charity as friend- 
ship. You have succoured me, as you would of your grace, no 
doubt, have succoured the vilest criminal that walks the earth, 
were he in death or pain.” 

She has grown very pale, and is rather frightened, if her eyes 
speak truly. 

“ Now that the reaction has set in,” he goes on, bitterly, “ you 
believe you have demeaned yourself in that you have assisted one, 
who gs 

“ You are saying what is not true,” she says, in a low but clear 
voice; speaking slowly, and with difficulty, because her lips are 
white and dry. 

‘Am I,” exclaims he, passionately. “Say, if you can, that you 
believe me innocent of all guilt, and I will believe you! » 

He pauses—she is silent. A terrible moment ensues, fraught 
with agony for Fabian, and still she makes no sign. Her hands, 
tightly clasped, are hanging before her; her head is turned aside ; 
her eyes persistently seek the floor. As if every nerve in her body 
is strung to excess, she stands so motionless that she might almost 
be a statue cut in marble. 

Her silence is painfully eloquent. Fabian, in an excess of 
passion, tears off the cambric bandages from his arm, and flings 
them at her feet. 

“7 will have none of your charity,” he says, with pale lips; 
and, throwing wide the door, strides down the corridor, and 
is soon beyond recall. 

When the last echo of his feet has died away Portia rouses 
herself, and, moving towards a low chair near the fireplace, sinks 
into it, and presses her hands convulsively against her heart. 

Now that she is at last alone the excitement of the last hour 
begins to tell upon her. Her cheeks and lips, that up to this 
have been positively bloodless, now grow dyed with richest 
crimson, that is certainly not of this earth—earthy, as it gives no 
promise of health or youthful strength. She leans back in her 
chair as if exhausted; and, in truth, i in the fair shell that harbours 
her soul but very little power remains to battle with the varied 
thoughts that rise within her. 

Scene by scene the events of the last hour spread themselves 
before her :—the maddened brute rushing violently over the soft 
smooth lawn to where the treacherous stream awaits him, run- 
ning gently between its Sir Christopher’s 
danger—Fabian’s unexpected interference—the short, but terrible 
fear for him—and then the sudden fall from the extreme agony 
of suspense to comparative calm. 

And yet, perhaps, all this does not haunt her so much as one or 
two other things, that, in reality, were of little moment. That 
time, for instance, when he—Fabian—stood beneath the balcony, 
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and when he, with a glance, a half-spoken word, accused her of 
coldness and indifference. He had condemned her all too willingly. 
But this was only fair, no doubt. Had not she, in her innermost 
heart, condemned him, unheard, unquestioned. 

And what was it he had said to Dulee? “Take example by 
your cousin; see how sensible she can be,” or something like 
that. Sensible! When this terrible pain was tugging at her heart 
strings, and prolonged nervousness had made speech impossible. 

And why had he said “ your cousin,” instead of “our cousin ? ” 
Was it that he did not care to claim kinship with her, or because 
——because—he did not count himself worthy—to— 7 

Again she raises her hand, and presses it with undue force 
against her left side. She is unhappy and alone, and full of a 
vague uncertainty. 

“Each substance of a grief hath twenty shadows,” and all the 
shadows of her grief seem now to hem her in, and encompass her 
on every side. The old troublesome pain in her-heart, that drove 
her from the dissipations of town life to seek a shelter in the quiet 
country, returns to her again. At this moment the pain of which 
I speak grows almost past endurance. A faint, grey pallor super- 
sedes the vivid carmine of awhile ago. She sighs with evident 
difficulty, and sinks back heavily amongst her cushions. 


CHAPTER XII. 


* Friendship is constant in all other things, 
Save in the office and affairs of love.” 
Mucu Apo Apout Noruina. 


“ T SHOULD think if we are going to give our dance at all, it ought 
to be soon,” says Dulce, with a shrug and a somewhat listless 
little yawn. 

“So we ought,” says Dicky Browne, briskly. It seems the 
most fiatural thing in the world that he should use the first person 
plural, and that he should appear to be the chief promoter of the 
dance in question. “ We've been talking of it a considerable lot, 
you know,” he goes on, confidentially, “ and they will all think it 
a dodge on your part if you don’t give it within the next fort- 
night.” 

“ A dodge!” says Miss Blount, very justly incensed. “ What 
dodge ?” 

“ Well, look here,” says Dicky —* there once was a fellow——” 

He breaks off at this int@resting juncture, and, fixing his glass 
in his best eye, stares at a figure coming slowly towards them 
from the house. They all follow his gaze, and ‘find themselves 
criticising the approaching form in a vague, surprised fashion. 

“Great hat! look at Julia!” says Dicky, at last, giving way to 
speech that will not be repressed. The exclamation is quite in 
keeping with the scene. Julia, in a head gear of the style usually 
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described as a Rubens, of the very largest description, comes sim- 
pering up to them, filled with the belief that now, if ever, she is 
looking her very best. “Great” 7s the word for it. She is indeed 
all that. 

“‘ My dear Julia, where have you been?” says Dulce, ignoring 
the hat. 

_ Searching every room in the house for that last book of 
Ouida’s,” says Julia, promptly, who has in reality been posing 
before a mirror in her own room, crowned with the Rubens. “I’m 
always losing my things, you know—and my way; my boat, for 
example, and my train, and my umbrella.” She is plainly 
impressed with the belief that she is saying something smart, and 
looks conscious of it. 

‘* Why don’t you add your temper,” says Dicky Browne, with a 
mild smile—which rather spoils the effect of her w rould-be 
smartness. 

“We were talking about our ball,” says Dulce, somewhat 
quickly. ‘Dicky seems to think we shall lose caste in the neigh- 
bourhood if we put it off much longer.” 

“You'll create ill feeling,” says Mr. Browne. “The Stanley 
girls have new gowns, and they want to show them. They'll say 
nasty things about you.” 

“ That’s your second hint on that subject,” says Sir Mark. “ Get 
it out, Dicky, you are dying to say something. What was it you 
were going to say a few minutes ago about some fellow who— ” 

“Who for seven years was going to give a ball, and was asked 
everywhere on the strength of it. His friends hoped against hope, 
don’t you see, but nothing ever came of it. At the end of the 
seven years he was as far off it as ever.” 

“ And what did his friends do to him then ?” asks Julia, who is 
one of those people who always want move than enough. 

** Deponent sayeth not,” says Mr. Browne. “ Perhaps it was too 
dark a tale for publication. I suppose they either smote him be- 
tween the joints of his harness till he died, or else they fell upon 
him in a body and rent him in pieces.” 

** What nonsense jou can talk at times,” says Mrs. Beaufort, 
mindful of his speech of a few moments ago. 

* Not I,” says Dicky Browne. 

It is about four o’clock, and already the shadows are lengthening 
upon the grass, the soft, cool grass upon which they are all 
sitting beneath the shade of the huge chestnut trees, that fling 
their branches in all directions, some east, some west, some 
heavenwards. 

A little breeze is blowing towards them sweet essences of pine- 
wood and dark fir. Above in the clear sky the fleecy clouds 
assume each moment a new form—a yet more tender colour—now 
pale blue, now grey, now a soft pink that verges upon crimson. 
Down far in the hollows a white mist is floating away, away, to 










































the ocean, and there, too, can be seen (playing hide and seek 


amongst the great trunks of the giant elms) the flitting forms of 


the children dancing fantastically to and fro. 

The scent of dying meadow-sweet is on the air, and the hush 
and the calm of evening. 

** Dulce, command us to have tea out here,” says Sir Mark, re- 
moving his cigarette from his lips for a moment. 

“Dear Dulce, yes—that will be sweet,” says Portia, who is very 
silent and very pale and very beautiful to-day. 

*“‘ Dicky, go and tell someone to bring tea here directly,” says 
Dulce ; ‘and say they are to bring peaches for Portia, because 
she loves them, and say anything else you like for yourself.” 

*¢ Thanks ; Cura¢oa will do me very nicely,” says Dicky, with all 
the promptitude that distinguishes him. 

*¢ And Maraschino,” suggests Sir Mark, in the mildest. tone. 

‘‘ And just a suspicion of brandy,” puts in Roger, almost affec- 
tionately. Overpowered by their amiability and their suggestions, 
Dicky turns towards the house. } 

“] fly,” he says. “Think of me till my return.” 

“ Do tell them to hurry, Dicky,” says Dulce, anxiously. “ They 
are always so slow. And tell them to bring lots of cake.” 

“You shall have it all in a couple of shakes,” says Mr. Browne, 
encouragingly, if vulgarly. 

“ What’s that?” asks Dulce, meaning reproof. “It isn’t 
English, is it? How soon will it be?” 

“ Oh—half a jiff,” returns he, totally unabashed. 

Presently tea is brought, and they are all happy, notably Dicky, 
who walks round and into the cakes with unceasing fervour. 

** By-the-bye, I wonder Stephen hasn’t been here to-day,” says 
Julia, addressing no one in particular. 

“ Something better to do, perhaps,” says Portia. 

‘“‘'Yes-—where can he be?” says Dulce, waking into sudden 
animation. ‘“‘Something better to do?’ Why, what could 
that. be ?” 

“Writing sonnets to your eyebrow,” answers Roger, in an un- 
pleasant tone. 

‘How clever you are!” retorts she, in a tone even more un- 
pleasant, letting her white lids fall until they half-conceal the 
scorn in her eyes. Only half! 

“He is such a gaol bird—I beg his pardon, a town bird,” says 
Sir Mark, lazily, “that I didn’t think anything could keep him in 
the country so long. Yet, he doesn’t look bored. He bears the 
solitary confinement very well.” 

“There is shooting, isn’t there?” suggests Portia. 

“ Any amount of it,” says Dicky; “but that don’t solve the 
mystery. He couldn’t shoot a haystack flying, not if his life 
depended on it. It’s suicide to go out with him! He’d as soon 
shoot you or me as anything else. I always say the grouse ought 
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to love him, because I don’t believe he knows the barrel of his 
gun from the stock.” 

“How perfectly dreadful,” exclaims Julia, who always takes 
everything au grand sérieux. 

“There is other game in the country besides grouse,” says 
Roger, in a peculiar tone. 


SO 


nicer, I think. 


“T daresay he can’t bear to leave that 
he has got into it,” 


9 





dear old house now 
says Dulce; “it is so lovely—so quaint— 


‘Now, is it?” asks Dicky Browne, meditatively; “ I’ve seen 


I always feel, when there, as if everything, 


ceilings, roof and all were coming down on my unfortunate head.” 
“But it is so old, so picturesque—a perfect dream, / think,” 
says Dulce, rather affectedly. 

“It isn’t half a bad place, but not to be compared to The Moors, 
surely,” says Sir Mark, gently, looking with some reproof at Dulce, 
—reproof the spoiled child resents—The Moors is Roger’s home. 
“1 think The Moors one of the most beautiful places in England.” 
“ And one of the draughtiest,” says Miss Blount, ungraciously. 


“ [was there once. 
remember, 


that the sun had forgotten it: 


It occurred to me, I 
indeed, I had but one 


It was a year ago. 


thought all the time I stayed.” 


says Roge Tr, 


“ And that was ? ” 


asks Roger, defiantly. 


‘“* How to get away from it again as soon as possible. “4 
“Tam sorry my old home found such disfavour in your sight,” 


so quietly that remorse wakes 


within her breast, 


bringing with it, however, no good result, rather adding fuel ‘ei 
the tame that has been ‘burning brightly since brsakfast time. 
His rebuke is so abominably mild that it brings Miss Blount to 


the very verge of open wrath. 
“T think Stephen such a dear fellow,’ 
juncture. 


“Yes; though, I think, 


«So 


” says Julia, at this critical 
er—well read, and that.” 


I have known better,” says Sir 


«Mark, looking at Dulce. 


* Poor Mr. Gower.” 
seems determined to decry him. 
and why should comparisons be drawn ? 


says that young lady, airily: ‘“‘ everyone 
WwW hat has he done to eve ry body, 
There may be better 


people, and there may be worse ; but—I like him.” 


temper 


* Lucky he,” says Roger, with a faint but distinct 
forsaking him; “I 


he.” 


** 1 could almost wish it, too,” 
“Thank you.” 
passion, though nobody but he and Dulce have heard the | 
sentences. 


sneer, his 
could almost wish that I were 
says Dulce, with cruel frankness. 
Roger by this time is in a very ae a 
ast three 


“ Perhaps,” he says, deliberately, “it will be my most 
generous course to resign in favour of— 
** More tea, Portia ?” 
that trembles ever so slightly. 


_” 


interrupts rule: very quickly, in a tone 
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“No, thank you. But, Dulce, I want you near me. Come and 
sit here.” 

There is anxiety, mixed with entreaty, in her tone. She has 
noticed the anger in Roger’s face, and the defiance in Dulce’s 
soft eyes, and she is grieved and sorry for them both. 

But, Dulce, who is in a very bad mood indeed, will take no 
notice of either the entreaty or the grief. 

‘* How can I?” she says, with a slow lifting of her brows. “ Who 
will give anybody any tea, if 1 go away from this? And 
here she pauses, and her eyes fix themselves upon a break i 
the belt of firs low down, at the end of the lawn. “ Ah,” ie 
says, with a swift blush, “ you see I shall be wanted at my post for 
a little while longer, because—here is Mr. Gower, at last!” 

The “at last” is intolerably flattering, though it is a question 
if the new comer hears it. He is crossing over the soft grass, his 
hat in his hand, his eyes dark and smiling. He looks glad, 
expectant, happy. 

“What superfluous surprise,” says Roger to Dulce, with even a 
broader sneer than his last. ‘* He always 7s here, isn’t he!” 

“Yes; isn’t it good of him to come,” says Miss Blount, with 
a suspicious dulness—Stephen has not yet come quite close to 
them. “We are always so wretchedly stupid here, and he is so 
charming, and so good to look at, and always in such a perfect 
temper!” As she finishes her sentence, she turns her large eyes 
full on her fiancé. 

Roger, muttering something untranslatable between his teeth, 





moves away, and then Gower comes up, and Dulce gives him her 


hand and her prettiest smile, and presently he sinks upon the 
grass at her feet, and lies there in a graceful position that enables 
him to gaze without trouble upon her piquante face. He is un- 
deniably handsome, and is very clean limbed, and has something 
peculiar about his smile that takes women as a rule. 

“ How d’ye do?” he says to Roger presently, when that young 
man comes within range, bestowing upon him a little nod. 
Whereon Roger says the same to him in a tone of the utmost 
bonhomie, which, if hypocritical, is certainly very well done, after 
which conversation once more flows smoothly onwards. 

“What were you doing all day?” asks Dulce of the knight at 
her feet, throwing even kinder feeling than usual into her tone, as 
she becomes aware that Roger’s eyes are fixed upon her. 

“Wishing myself here,” replies Gower, with a readiness that 
bespeaks truth. 

‘What a simple thing to say,” murmurs Dulce, with a_half- 
smile, glancing at him from under her long lashes. “ But how 
difficult to believe. After all,” with a wilful touch of coquetry, 
“I don’t believe you ever do mean anything you say.” 

“Don’t you?” says Gower, with an eagerness that might be 
born of either passion or amusement. “ You wrong me then. 
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And some day—some day, perhaps, I shall be able to prove to you 
that what I say I mean.” Then, probably, the recollection of 
many things comes to him, and the quick warm light dies out of 
his eyes, and it is with an utter change of tone and manner he 
speaks next. 

** Now tell me what you were doing all day,” he says, lightly. 

‘Not very much; the hours dragged a little, I think. Just 
now, as you came to us, we were discussing—” it is almost on 
her lips the word “ you,” but she suppresses it in time, and goes 
on easily—‘‘a dance we must give as soon as possible.” 

“An undertaking down here, I suppose ?” says Gower, doubt- 
fully ; “yet a change after all. And, of course, you are fond of 
dancing,” with a passing glance that is almost a caress at her lithe 
svelte figure. 

“ Yes, very; but I don’t care about having a ball here.” She 
says this with a sigh; then she pauses, and a shade saddens her 
face. 

“ But why ?” asks he, surprised. 

“There are many reasons—many. And you might not under- 
stand,” she says, rather confusedly. She turns her face away from 
his, and i in doing so meets Portia’s eyes. She has evidently been 
listening to what Dulce has just said, and now gives back her 
cousin’s gaze as though against her will. After a moment she 
slowly averts her face, as if seeking to hide the pallor that is 
rendering even her lips white. 

“ Both my evening suits are unwearable,” says Dicky Browne, 
mournfully. ‘I shall have to run up to town to get some fresh 
things.” He says this deprecatingly, as though utterly assured of 
the fact that every one will miss him horribly. 

“You won’t be, long away, Dicky, will you?” says Roger, tear- 
fully ; at which Dulce, forgetful for the instant of ‘the late feud, 
laughs aloud. 

“TI can’t think what’s the matter with me,” says Dicky, still 
mournful ; “my clothes don’t last any time. A month seems to 
put ’em out of shape, and make ’em unwearable.” 

“ No wonder,” says Sir Mark, “when you get them made by a 
fellow out of the swim altogether. Where does he live? C heap- 
side or Westbourne Grove ¢ ” 

‘No; the Strand,” says Mr. Browne, to whom shame is unknown, 
“if you mean Jerry.” 

“ Dicky employs Jerry because his name is Browne,” says Roger. 
“He’s a hanger-on of the family, and is popularly supposed to 
be a poor relation, a sort of country cousin. Dicky proudly sup- 
ports him in spite of public opinion. It is very noble of him.” 

“The governor sent me to him when I was a young chap—for 
punishment, I think,” says Dicky mildly, “and I don’t like to give 
him up now. He is such a fetching old thing, and so conversa- 
tional, and takes such an interest in my nether limbs.” 
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“Who are you talking of in such laudatory terms?” asks 
Dulce, curiously, raising her head at this moment. 

“ Of Jerry—my tailor,” says Dicky, confidentially. 

“Ah! A good man, but—er—tiresome,” says Julia, vaguely 
with a cleverly suppressed yawn; she is evidently under the 
impression that they are discussing Jeremy Taylor, not the gentle- 
man in the Strand. 

*“‘ Is he good?” asks Dicky, somewhat at sea. “ A capital fellow 
to make trousers, I know, but for his morality I can’t vouch.” 

“J am speaking of the divine Jeremy Taylor,” says Julia, 
very justly shocked at what she believes to be levity on the part 
of Dicky. ‘“ He didn’t make trousers, he only made maxims! 

“Poor soul!” says Mr. Browne, with heartfelt pity in his tone, 
to whom Jeremy Taylor is a revelation, and a sad one. ‘“ Did he 
die of ’em ?” 

Of this frivolous remark, Julia deigns to take no notice. And 
indeed they are all too accustomed to Mr. Browne’s eccentricities 
of style to spend time trying to unravel them. 

‘You haven’t yet explained to me the important business that 
kept you at home all day,” Dulce is saying to Mr. Gower. She is 
leaning slightly forward, and is looking down into his eyes. 

“Tenants and a steward, and such like abominations,” he Says, 
rather absently. Then, his glance wandering to her little white 
slender fingers that are idly trifling with her fan, “ By the bye, 
he goes on, “the steward—Mayne, you know—can write with both 
hands. Odd, isn’t it ? just as well with his left as with his right.” 

« A rather useless accomplishment, I should think.” 

“IT don’t know. It occurred to me we should all learn how to do 
it in case we should break our arms, or our legs or anything.” 

** What on earth would our legs have to do with it,” says Miss 
Blount, with a gay little laugh, which he echoes. 

«Oh! well, in case we should sprain our right wrists, then. 
When Mayne went away I tried if J could make use of my left 
hand, and succeeded rather well. Look here, you hold your 
hand like this.” ; 

“Tt sounds difficult,” says Dulce, doubtfully. 

“‘ It isn’t though, really. Will youtry?” Taking a pencil and 
an envelope from his pocket, he lays the latter on her knee, and 
hands her the former. ‘‘ Now let me hold your hand just at first 
to guide you, and you will soon see how simple it is. Only 
practice is required.” 

“ Tt will takea good deal of practice and a good deal of guidance, 
I shouldn’t wonder,” says M’ss Blount, smiling. 

“That will be my gain,” returns he in a low tone. As he speaks 
he lays his hand on hers, and directs the pencil; so the lesson 
begins ; and so it continues uninterrupted for several minutes ; 
Dulce is getting on quite smoothly ; Mr. Gower is plainly interested 
in a very high degree, when Roger, coming up to them, lays his 
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hand lightly upon Dulce’s shoulder. He is still passionately angry, 
and almost unable to control himself. To see Dulce’s fingers 
clasped by those of Gower’s, however innocently, has fired his 
wrath, and driven him to open expression of his displeasure. 

“If you have forgotten how to write, Dulce,” he says in a low, 
strained voice, “ I daresay it will be possible to find a master to 
re-instruct you. In the meantime, why trouble Gower ?’ 

** Does it trouble you, Mr. Gower ? * asks she, sw eetly, looking 
straight at Stephen and ignoring Roger. 

“Need I answer that ?” responds he, flushing warmly, and in 
his turn ignoring Dare. 

“Then you need not worry yourself to get me a master, Roger,” 
says Dulce, still quite sweetly. “It is very good of you to wish 
to take such trouble about me, but yousee I have got one already.” 

‘“ Not a master—a slave!” says Gower, impulsively. There’s 
such evident and earnest meaning in his tone that she colours 
violently, and with a rather open manifestation of shrinking, with- 
draws her hand from his clasp; the pencil falls to the ground, 
but Reger has turned aside, and this last act on her part is unseen 
by him. 

“ Is anything the matter with Roger ? ” says Gower, slowly. 

“ What should be the matter with him 2” asks she, coldly. 

** Do you remember what we were reading yesterday ? Do you 
remember even one particular line? It comes to me now. ‘So 
loving jealous.” You recollect?” 

“No; and even if I did, what has it toe do with Roger?” 

“. Nothing—perhaps.” There is a small fine smile around his 
ips that incenses her—she scarcely knows why. 

‘Then what does your quotation mean ?” 

** Nothing, too, no doubt. Shall we go on with our lesson ? ” 

“No, I am tired of it,” she s says, pe tulantly. “| like nothing, I 
think, for very long.” She has grown somewhat restless, and her 
eyes are wistful. They are following Roger, who has thrown him- 
self at Portia’s feet. 

“ Are your friendships, too, short-lived ?” asks Gower, biting 
his lips. You can see that he is lounging on the grass, and at 
this moment, having raised his hand, it falls again, by chance 
upon her instep. 

Kemorse and regret have been companions of her bosom for the 
past minute, now * they quicken into extreme anger. Pushing 
back the garden chair on which she has been sitting, she stands 
up and confronts the stricken Gower with indignant eyes. 

* Don’t do that again,” she says, with trembling lips. Her 
whole attitude—voice and expression — are undeniably childish, 
yet she frightens Gower very nearly out of his wits. 

wie. bes your pardon,” he stammers, eagerly, growing quite 
white. ey must msist on your understanding I did not mean 
it. How could you think it? I 2 
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At this instant Roger laughs. The laugh comes to Dulce as 
she stands before Gower grieved and angry and repentant, and 
her whole face changes. The grief and the repentance vanish, 
the very anger fades into weariness. 
“Yes, | believe you—I was foolish—it doesn’t matter,” she 
says, heavily ; and then she sinks into her seat again, and taking 


a small volume of selected poetry from a rustic table at her 


elbow, throws it into his lap. 

“ Read me something,” she says, gently. 

“What shall I select ?” asks Stephen, puzzled by the sudden 
change in her manner, but anxious to please her. 

“ Anything. It hardly matters; they are all pretty,” she says, 
disconnectedly, and so indifferently that he is fairly piqued; his 
reading being one of his strongest points; and taking up the book 


he opens it at random and begins to read in a low sweet rhyming 


voice that certainly carries its own charm. 

Dulce, in spite of herself, is by degrees drawn to listen to it; ye 
though the words so softly spoken attract her and chain her atten- 
tion, there is always a line of discontent around her lov ely mouth, 
and a certain angry petulance within her eyes and in the gesture 
with which she furls and unfurls her huge black fan. 

Dicky Browne, who has confiscated all the cake, and is therefore 
free to go where he lists, has drawn near to her, and, under cover 
of a cigarette, is pretending to be absorbed in the poetry. Gower 
has fallen now upon Gray’s Elegy in a Churchyard, and is getting 
through it most effectively. All the others have grown silent, 
either touched by the beauty cf the dying daylight, or the tender 
lines that are falling on the air. When at length Stephen finishes 
the poem, and his voice ceases to break the stillness of the coming 
eve, no one stirs, and an utter calm ensues. It is broken by the 
irrepressible Julia. 

‘What a charming thing that is,” she says, alluding, they pre- 
sume, to the elegy. She pauses here, but no one takes her up or 
seems to care to continue the praise of what is almost beyond it. 
But Julia is not easily discouraged. 

‘One can almost see the gaunt trees,” she says, sentimentally, 
‘and the ivied walls of the old ehurch, and the meadows beyond, 
and the tinkling of tiny bells, and the soft white sheep as they 
move perpetually onward in the far, far distance. 

She sighs, as though overcome by the perfect picture she has so 
kindly drawn for their benefit. 

“7 wish to goodness she would move on herself,” says Dicky 
Browne. “It is enough to make poor Gray turn in his grave.” 

“T think she describes rather prettily, and quite as if she meant 
it,” says Portia, softly. 

“Not a bit of it,” growls Dicky; “she don’t mean it; she 
couldn’t. It’s all put on—regular plaister! She doesn’t feel 
she knows as much about poetry as I do.” 
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“ You underrate yourself, my darling boy,” says Roger, fondly. 

“Oh! you get out,” says Mr. Browne, most ungratefully. 

‘“T think to be able to read really well is an intense charm,” 
goes on Julia, glancing sweetly at Stephen. “If one had only 
someone to give one a kindly hint now and then about the correct 
intonation and emphasis and that, it would be a regular study of 
course. I really have half a mind to go in for it.’ 

“So glad she has at last arrived at a just appreciation of her 
own powers,” says Dicky, sotto voce. “I should think she has 
just half a mind and no more to do anything with.” 

He is hushed up; and then Stephen goes on again choosing 
passages from Shakespeare this time, for a change, while silence 
once more reigns. 

Roger is looking sulky and unkindly critical. Sir Mark i been 
guilty of a small yawn or two. Julia, in spite of the most heroic 
efforts to the contrary, is openly and disgracefully sleepy. Portia’s 
eyes are full of tears. Dicky Browne, who is tired of not hearing 
his own voice, and whose only belief in the divine William is, that 
he gave him “a jolly lot of trouble in his schooldays,” is aweary, 
and is only waiting an opportunity to cut in and ‘make himself 
heard, in spite of all opposition. 

It comes—the opportunity—and Dicky seizes it. Mr. Gower is 
at his very best. He has thrown his whole soul into his voice, and 
is even himself wrapt up in the piece he has before him. 

““¢ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,’” his voice rings 
out clear and full of melancholy prophecy; it is a voice that 
should have impressed any right-minded individual, but Dicky’s 
mind is below par. 

“1 should think he’d lie considerably more uneasy without it,” 
he says, cheerfully. “He’d feel like being scalped, wouldn’t he ? 
And get dreaming about Comanches and tomahawks and Fenimore 
Cooper, eh ? ” 

For once Dicky scores. The men have grown tired of Mr. 
Gower’s performance, and hail the interruption with delight. 
Roger turns on his side and laughs aloud. This attention, so un- 
precedented on his part, fills Dicky’s soul with rapture. He 
instantly bestows upon his supporter a smile rich with gratitude ; 
yet perhaps it is not Mr. Browne’s wit alone that has called forth 
such open manifestation of mirth from Roger. There is, I think, 
just the faintest touch of malice in his merriment. 

And then the faithless Dulce laughs too; the most musical 
ringing little laugh in the world, but none the less galling for all 
its sweetness. It is the last straw. Mr. Gower suppressing a very 
natural inclination, lays the book down gently on the grass beside 
him (he would have given anything to be able to fling it far from 
him), and makes some casual remark about the excessive beauty 
of the evening. 

And, indeed, it is beautiful ; all down the western slope of the 
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fir crowned hill, the fading rays of light still wander, though 
even now in the clear heavens the evening star has risen, and 
is shining calm and clear as a soul entered on its eternal rest. 

“Will you not read us something else?” says Dulce, feeling a 
little ashamed of herself. 

“ Some other time,” returns he. 

“Dicky rather took the sentiment out of it,” says Roger, still 
maliciously mirthful. “I hardly think he and ‘the Swan of Avon 
would be congenial souls.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” says Sir Mark, lazily. ‘“ We have been 
taught that extremes meet, you see.” 

“Dicky, how can you stand their impertinence ?” asks Dulce, 
gaily. ‘Assert yourself, I entreat you.” 

“There is such a thing as silent contempt,” says Mr. Browne, 
untouched by their darts. ‘ There is also a passage somewhere 
that alludes to an ‘unlettered small-knowing soul’; I do not 
desire to quote it in this company. Let us return to the im- 
mortal Bill.” 

But they are al] laughing still, and in the face of laughter, 
it is difficult to get back to tragedy. And so no one encourages 
Gower to continue his work, and this, in despite of the fact that 
the light growing as it is towards the gloaming, seems in keeping 
with dismal tales and softly-mouthed miseries. 

Every moment the evening star grows brighter, gaining glory 
as the day declines. The mist has died away into the ocean, 
the breeze has sunk to slumber, only the song of many birds 
hymning themselves to roost amongst the quiet thickets disturbs 
the tranquillity of the air. 

Dead leaves that speak of autumn and coming dissolution 
float toward the loiterers on the lawn, and, sinking at their feet, 
preach to them a lesson of the life that lasts not, and of that 
other life that in all its splendour may yet dawn upon them. 

A soft and sullen roar from the ocean makes the silence felt. 
The sea, clothed round with raiment of white waves, and rich 
with sparkling life, dashing itself along the beach, breathes a 
monotonous murmur that wafts itself inland and falls with vague 
music upon the listening ear. Thoughts arise within the breast, 
born of the sweet solemnity of the hour, and the sadness that 
belongs to all life-——but in this changeable world nothing lasts, 
and presently seeing something in the lawn below that puzzles 
her sight, Julia says, quickly : “What are the moving forms 
I see down there ? ” 

“Only the children undulating,” says Mr. Browne, promptly. 

“What ?” says Sir Mark. 

“] have said!” returns Dicky. 

“There is surely something besides children,” says Portia, 
trying to pierce the gathering darkness. “See, what is that 
coming towards us now?” 
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They all peer eagerly in the direction of the firs, from between 
which a flying mass may be seen emerging, and approaching 
rapidly to where they are all seated. 

“It is only Jacky on his fact,” says Mr. Browne, at length, 
after a careful examination of this moving form. 

“On what?” asks Roger, curiously. 

“ His fact,” repeats Dicky, unmoved. 

“ What’s that ?” asks Jacky’s mamma, somewhat anxiously,— 
if a careless, it must be to her credit said, that Julia is a very 
kindly mother, and is now rather upset by Mr. Browne’s mys- 
terious declaration. | 

“ You ought to know; you gave it to him,” declares he. ‘‘ He’s 
sitting on it anyhow.” 

** Really, Dicky, we must ask you to explain yourself,” says Sir 
Mark, with dignity. 

“ Why, it’s only a donkey,” says Dulce, “and Jacky is riding 
him.” 

* Just so,” says Mr. Browne, equably; “and a very large 
donkey too; I always call them facts because they are stubborn 
things. At least, that one is, because I rode it yesterday—at 
least I tried to—and it behaved very ill indeed. It’s—it’s a very 
nasty animal, and painfully unamiable.” 

‘What did it do to you?” asks Julia, who is again in secret 
fear about her first-born, who every moment draws more near. 

‘¢ Well, 1 got on him, incited thereto by Jacky and the Boodie, 
and when I had beaten him unceasingly for a full quarter of an 
hour, in the vain hope of persuading him to undertake even a 
gentle walk, he turned treacherously to the right, and squeezed 
my best leg against the garden wall. I bore it heroically, be- 

‘ause I knew the Boodie was regarding me sternly, but I could 
have wept bitterly; I don’t now if all walls are the same, but 
the garden wall hurts very much.” 

““[ wonder where Dicky gets ail his stories,” says Dulce, 
admiringly. 

“He evolves them out of his inner consciousness,” replies Sir 
Mark. 

Meantime, Jacky draws nearer and nearer. He advances on 
the donkey—and on them, at a furious pace. Surely, never was 
a lazy ass so ridden before! Perhaps those watching him are 
under the impression that when closer to them, he will guide his 
steed to their right or to their left, or at least steer clear of them 
in some way, but if so they are mistaken. 

Jacky is in his element. He gallops wildly up to them, with 
arms and legs flying north and south, and his cap many miles 
behind. That hidden sense, that tells the young and artless one 
that the real meaning of all fun is to take some one by surprise 
and frighten the life out of him, is full upon him now. 

* Out of my way,” he shrieks, in frenzied accents almost, as he 
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bears down upon them. ‘Out of my way, I say, or he'll kill you ; 
I can’t pull him in. He is running away with me!” 

With this the wily young hypocrite gives the donkey a final 
kick with his right heel, and dashes ungallantly into the very 
midst of them. 

The confusion that follows is all his heart can desire. 
Great indeed is the rout. Camp chairs are scattered broadcast ; 
shawls strew the lawn ; Julia flies to the right, Dulce to the left; 
Portia instinctively finds refuge behind Dicky Browne, who shows 
great gallantry on this memorable occasion, and devotes himself 
to the service of the frail and weak. Indeed, it is on record, that 
in the height of his zeal, he encircled Portia’s waist with his arm, 
and cried aloud to the foe to “ come on,” as he waited for victory 
or death. 

Jacky flies past, and is presently seen urging on his wild career 
in the little glade that leads to the wood. Once more they 
breathe, and order is restored, to Gower’s deep regret, as he has 
managed, in the mélée, to seize hold of Dulce’s hand, and in 
an abstracted fashion has held it ever since. 

“That boy deserves a sound whipping,” says Sir Mark, indig- 
nantly, who is, nevertheless, a sworn friend of the graceless 
Jacky. 

“ You hear, Julia; you are to whip him at once?” says Roger. 

“Whip him!” says Mrs. Beaufort, resentfully. “ Indeed I 
shall not. I never whipped one of them in my life, and I never 
shall.” 

“You'd be afraid,” says Dicky Browne. ‘“ You should see Julia 
when the Boodie attacks her; she literally goes into her boots, and 
stays there. It is, indeed, a pitiable exhibition. By-the-bye, does 
anybody want dinner ; because, if so, he may as well go and dress. 
It is quite half-past six.” 


(To be continued.) 
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“BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON.” 
By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS, 


AUTHOR OF “ NIHILISM; OR THE TERROR UNMASKED,” “ TWO TURNS 


OF THE WHEEL,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
AN UNDERGROUND COUNCIL. 


Mr. ALYsTEIN, of the Nicholas Boarding-house, is a wine mer- 
chant, and boasts of having a large stock of the finest wines. 
Whatever may be the quantity and quality of Mr. Altstein’s stock- 
in-trade, he certainly has very extensive cellarage. There are two 
entrances to the cellars. One from the office, a room adjoining 
the entrance hall, and the other, never used, from the garden in 
the rear of the house. 

Mr. Altstein was in his office preparing a customer’s bill, when 
he was interrupted by the entrance of three gentlemen. 

“Well, good host, how is your wine to-night? ” 

“My wine is always in perfect condition ; thanks to the splendid: 
Nicholas cellars, which are deliciously cool in summer and com- 
fortably warm in winter.” 

** Have you any of the Czar’s favourite champagne in stock ? ” 

“Yes, about thirteen bottles.” 

‘And the price, Mr. Altstein, will be about thirteen roubles per 
bottle ?” 

The three gentlemen entered the office, and the one who had 
asked about the champagne took a ruby ring from his pocket, put 
it on his finger, and showed it to Mr. Altstein. 

“What do you think of that stone?” 

“It is the right colour.” 

**So are you and my comrades. You forget my face, yet I was 
here three months ago, but that night my beard and hair were 
long and white.” 

“I do not forget Perovitch, the “ Man of Many Hands ;” but the 
password is safer than memory. You were also here six months 
ago with Bruin. And I remember your comrades. Their sporting 
names are Lynx and Elk.” 

Mr. Altstein, after shaking hands with Lynx and Elk, proposed 
a bottle of wine. 

* Not yet, good host. Work before wine, and there is work for 
us to-night.” 
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Mr. Altstein lighted a lamp; and, after opening the trap-door, 
went to the cellar with the men called Lynx and Elk. Mr. Altstein 
soon returned, and sat smoking with Perovitch. Within an how 
five other men came to the office, one of them being Romanes ; 
and, after exchanging signals with Perovitch, they went to thé 
cellar. 

‘One more and the Circle is complete, but he may not come.” 

As Perovitch spoke Dr. Lund entered. 

“I was afraid that you would not join the Circle.” 

“Only sickness or iron bars can prevent me obeying a ruby 
ring-summons.” 

“Is there any news, Lund ?” 

. Only that last night there were Jew-baiting riots in many 
places.” 

“‘ This did it,” said Perovitch, holding up his right hand. “ Th« 
Jews were warned that they would be attacked, and were urged 
to combine for defence. The officials were informed that the Jews 
would combine to avenge their wrongs. I have news from four o1 
five places that the trick was successful. The police and the 
military officially assailed and beat the Jews, and then the mob 
had plenty of Jew-baiting sport. The master of legions is the 
slave of the master of the pen.” 

‘‘ There is some talk about reforms and concessions,” said th: 
Doctor. 

“‘ Repression and concession are equally foolish. The only way 
for the Government to win is to be firm and just. Reforms may 
prevent, but cannot stay, the storm of revolution. The Govern- 
ment has not the wisdom to save itself and defeat cur purpose.” 

“You are right, Perovitch. Timely concession is wise; but 
ill-timed concession is a fatal blunder.” 

Then Perovitch and Dr. Lund joined the Circle, which was as- 
sembled in the cellar, not the one used for the storage of wine, 
but a smaller one at the back of the premises. 

*“ Nearly as safe as the Black Flag Hospital,” said Dr. Lund. 

“ Quite as safe, because some of the official watch-dogs are red 
rats disguised in black dog skins,” replied Perovitch. 

Perhaps a safe, but cert: iinly not a comfortable place. The 
cellar was damp and chilly, and dimly lighted by three oil lamps 
which stood on a large cask, around which the men were ranged, 
some seated on cellar stools and some on small casks. 

“The host does not show much care for the comfort of his 
guests,” said Lynx. 
es is too prudent to make prepare that might attract at 
tention,” said Perovitch. 

* Besides,” remarked R omanes, «this is more comfortable than 
the Tmperial condemned cells. The Doctor will, I am sure, agree 
with me.” 

‘“‘ Comrades,” said Perovitch, “this meeting is called by orde1 
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of the Supreme Council, and | am instructed to preside. First, I 
have to give you some general directions.” 

“ Well,” remarked Romanes, “I submit to the authority of the 
Supreme ‘Council ; ; but I wish to say that I much prefer the old 
system of precise decrees.” 

“ Romanes,” said Perovitch, “ there is a decree that the instruc- 
tions of the Supreme Council are to be obeyed; and, therefore, 
it is useless to discuss them. The directions I have to give the 
Circle are few and simple. The Supreme Council has lately ob- 
served a disposition for Circles, that is to say, the members of 
Circles, to associate and act together. That is contrary to the 
plan of the Supreme Council. The only union is to be a common 
aim, which is to assail and terrify the Government. But to avoid 
any serious result from treachery or accident, the Supreme Council 
prohibits any association between the members of different Circles. 
No Nihilist of the Executive Section should know more than twelve 
Nihilists, the members of his Circle, unless he is a Chief; and then, 
besides the members of his own Circle, he may know six other 
Chiefs of Circles. This instruction must be implicitly obeyed, 
because it is the plan of dis-association that has foiled the Govern- 
ment. Unity in purpose, unity in obedience to the Supreme Council, 
and the complete dis-association of Circles has successfully defied 
the resources and power of the Imperial Government, and is the 
strength of Nihilism.” 

The system of dis-association of Circles, of Nihilists of the 
Executive Section being unknown to each other, is indeed a for- 
midable plan of conspiracy, and fully explains how all the efforts 
of the Imperial Government to grapple with its foe have been 
completely baffled. 

“The next instruction,” said Perovitch, “is that whenever a 
Nihilist, or a person charged with being a Nihilist, is condemned 
to death, the Chief of the Circle in the place of trial shall give 
notice to the officials that if the prisoner is executed an official 
will be executed by Nihilists. And, if the Nihilist prisoner is 
executed, the Chief of the Circle shall call a meeting of the Circle 
to draw for an executioner to execute an official.’ 

“ That,” said Romanes, “ is what I call a precise decree.” 

‘The third instruction,” said Perovitch, “is that the Chief of 
every Circle shall appoint two members of his Circle to promote 
and organise attacks on the property and lives of the Jews.’ 

“ Nihilism and the Imperial Government are allied against the 
Jews, ” observed Lynx. 

“Not exactly,” said Perovitch. “ We incite the mob and the 
(Grovernment against the Jews, because the Jews are loyal to the 
Government. We are not the allies of the Government, but we so 
befool the Government that it uses its power to destroy its power. 
And now, comrades, to the business for which this meeting has been 
called. It is to enquire into the death of Bruin; and, if we find 
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that he died through treachery, to decree the death of the traitor 
or traitors.” 

Dr. Lund being asked to give all the information he could, told 
the Circle what had happened, se far as he knew, on the day of 
the explosion. Elk said he had been watcher on the Doctor fo: 
the execution of the decree for blowing up the house of Bensohn 
the Jew; but two days before the explosion he had been with- 
drawn from the watching by Bruin. Lynx said he and anothe) 
man were ordered to be at the Vladimir monument for the purpose 
of assisting Bruin to maim and disfigure Podvor. They waited 
till long past midnight, not knowing what had happened to 
Bruin. 

Perovitch remarked that the rescue of Menski was an indis- 
cretion on the part of the Doctor, but it was not an offence against 
the rules and authority of the Supreme Council. When the Doctor 
threw the bomb into the river he, and not Bruin, was Chief in Kieff, 
and he had a discretion as to the execution. The anti-Jewish riots 
in Kieff, and the terrorism of the officials rendered any further 
incitement at that time unnecessary; and the Doctor was right 
in preventing useless slaughter. No one would suppose that the 
Doctor had planned the explosion at his house with the intent of 
killing Bruin; but had he planned it for the purpose of aiding 
the escape of Menski? That was one result of the explosion, 
because for a day no one looked after the Doctor, it being supposed 
that he had been killed. If to aid the escape of a Black the 
Doctor imperilled the life of a Red, he was guilty of the death of 
Bruin.” 

“The Doctor risked his life to save mine,” said Romanes. 

“In Kieff he has day after day risked his life in our warfare, 
said Lynx. 

“The mystery is easily explained,” said another member ; 
‘*¢ Bruin, who was very fond of chemistry, accidentally exploded a 
bomb he was finishing or regulating.” | 

‘‘The explanation is still simpler,” said Elk. ‘ As Perovitch is 
aware, | was commissioned to investigate the affair. The house- 
maid remembered tidying her master’s study on the day of the 
explosion. To the Procureur she said there was not a bomb in the 
room, for she dusted every corner. I spoke to her afterwards, and 
asked her if she had seen a parcel. She replied only a little 
parcel addressed to her master; this she took out of his hand-bag 
and put on the book case.” . 

“‘ After that explanatioy,” said Perovitch, “I need not ask you 
to vote. Bruin’s death was accidental, and Lund is in no way 
to blame for the accident.” 

*¢ May I ask why I was suspected ?” 

“You were not suspected, Doctor, but this inquiry was ordered 
because Bruin wore the ruby ring, and the manner of his death 
was mysterious. So far as we are concerned, Doctor, we let the 
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Imperial officials have a monopoly of suspicion. We do not 
suspect, but we inquire and execute.” 

Just then a low whistle was heard. 

“Tt is the host, whistling down the pipe. Be ready for move- 
ment. We shall, if interrupted, leave by the back entrance, Ww hich 
has been so long unused as to be for gotten and unknown.” 

The whistle was repeated twice in quick succession. 

“The host is coming down to speak with us. Altstein is 
cautious.” ? 

Mr. Altstein’s face plainly proclaimed that he was the bearer 
of bad news. 

“The place is guarded by soldiers. They entered the hall as 
I came down.” 

“Then, comrades, we must leave by the back entrance-— 
Romanes, lead the way, for you are a better door opener than I am.” 

“Stop!” exclaimed Altstein, “that entrance is also guarded.” 

‘* How many soldiers are there ?” 

* Not less than twenty at each entrance. A Red police official 

ave me the warning. The information came to the officials 
through Prince Goravitch.” 

“Twice Goravitch has informed against us. I decree his 
death,” said Perovitch. 

“And I,” said Romanes, “ will execute the decree, if I can get 
out of this trap.” 

“If you get out,” exclaimed Perovitch, ‘“‘do you suppose, 
Romanes, that I have no more foresight than an official? Do 
you imagine that I did not appoint outside watchers, or that Red 
watchers are brainless ? ” 

Perovitch went to the front cellar, the one used for the storage 
of wine. From the wall behind a large cask he removed a brick, 
and put his ear to the aperture. 

“The black dogs,” he said to Romanes, who had followed him 
from the other cellar, “ must be so placed that our watchers cannot 
communicate.” 

“What is to be done?” asked Romanes. 

* Tell the host to come to me.” 

Perovitch directed Mr. Altstein to leave the cellar, and to signal 
down the pipe how many soldiers were in the entrance hall. 

* Probably there are only two or four, and we may have to fight 
for our lives. If so I will knock you over, host, and give youa 
scratch or ‘two to prevent the officials suspecting you.’ 

Perovitch put his ear to the aperture in the wall. 

“Qur watchers are at work. The mob is crying death to the 
Jews, and yelling for drink. Quick, host, for our friends may 
need your aid.” 

There was a great mob before the house, but as it shouted 
“Long live the Czar,” and “Death to the Jews,” it was not 
molested by the soldiers or the police. When Mr. Altstein 
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reached the entrance hall, the yelling for drink was loud and 
continuous. 

Two men in police uniform came up to him, and one of them 
said :— 

“ Mr. Altstein, you should give the Czar’s loyal subjects a taste 
of your liquor.” 

“That would not be right unless they paid for it.” 

‘Left is right if you chose to make it so. Brandy will do for 
the outsiders, but we must drink the Czar’s health in ruby-red 
wine.” 

The two soldiers who were stationed in the entrance hall laughed 
at the joke. 

“‘T will fetch half-a-dozen bottles from the cellar.” 

“1 will go with you, Mr. Altstein, and help to carry it up.” 

In a few minutes Mr. Altstein and the man who had been with 
him to the cellar returned with the bottles of brandy. They left 
the entrance to the cellar open, and passed through the hall. The 
man held the bottles in his hand, and cried :— 

“The host gives the children of the Czar a taste of good liquor.” 

The mob cheered and yelled, and took the bottles of brandy. 

‘Drink; more drink! Let us help ourselves.” 

There was a shout and a yell, and with a sudden rush the mob 
tilled the entrance hall, and several men descended to the cellar. 
It was some minutes before the soldiers could clear the hall. 
When that was done the cellar was cleared, and about forty men, 
including the Nihilists, were driven into the street by the soldiers. 

“ Doctor,” said Elk, ‘‘ this is almost as good as the best of your 
Chinese stories.” 

As the Nihilists were standing with the mob, Perovitch whispered 
to Romanes, “ Do not forget the decree. Let it be well and speedily 
executed.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE FLAG OF FREEDOM. 


PRINCE GORAVITCH was never quite sober, but he was never quite 
so drunk as not to know what he was doing. Some of his friends 
were of opinion that he was insane, and that his persistent drunken- 
ness was a result of the insanity; but if not sane, he was not 
too mad to plot and plan for self-gratification. His avarice was 
stimulated by the demands of excessive prodigality, and he was 
not too drunk or too mad‘ to make a considerable income by the sale 
of his actual and still more of his pretended interest for procuring 
official appointments and pardons, or mitigation of sentences. 
The Prince’s traffic in Imperial clemency was very lucrative. In 
intrigue he was successful, because he had the cunning to dis- 
cern and take ardlvantage of the mistakes of other men. His 
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debauchery was as notorious as his drunkenness, but his lavish 
expenditure atoned for gross offences, and his rank excused 
his viciousness. His cruelty and his cowardice were equally 
conspicuous; yet, because he was a Prince with a dash of the 
blood Imperial in his veins, he was treated with profound 
deference. 

He had returned to Kowno for the purpose of superintending 
the arrangements for the arrest of Laban Menski. He assumed, 
from seeing Lydia waiting at the railway station, that she ex- 
pected Laban, and that if Laban did not see her there he would 
go to the Nicholas Boarding-house. Peter, the servant, who 
had given evidence in Court, told his master that he had seen 
Menski enter the Nicholas Boarding-house. The Prince instantly 
gave orders for the house to be watched by the military. Mr. 
Altstein was mistaken in supposing that the soldiers had come 
to arrest the Nihilists who were holding a meeting in the cellar. 
The Prince was far too afraid of the power of the Nihilists to 
directly and openly inform against them. It was owing to the 
mistake of Mr. Altstein that Perovitch decreed his death. In a 
country where, in all departments of the Government, intrigue 
and secrecy are the official qualities most esteemed, where there 
is secrecy in the administration of justice, where the utter 
suppression of free speech makes intrigue rife, there is sure 
to be mistakes which, though trivial in themselves, are fraught 
with grave consequences. In Russia, government, all political 
life, and a great part of social life, is a game of blindman’s 
buff, only that not one, but all the players are blindfolded. 
The ruthless persecution of the Jews is a supremely ludicrous 
mistake, as well as a most ineffably atrocious iniquity. 

WwW hen Dr. Lund heard of Prince Goravitch being in Kowno he 
was anxious about the safety of his fugitive friends. At his 
request Romanes had an interview with Mrs. Altstein and ascer- 
tained from her that Lydia had received a communication and had 
crossed the frontier. The information was satisfactory to Dr. Lund, 
for he concluded that the communication to Lydia had been from 
Laban, and that they were together and out of Russia. 

The Doctor and Romanes were at the railway station. 

** How long shall you remain at Wilna ?” 

‘Only a day, Romanes, as I have a long round and many calls 
on my way to Kieff. Perhaps we may meet in Paris or London, 
for | want a holiday and I intend to quit Russia for awhile, as soon 
as I can find a doctor to look after my practice, and a wearer of the 
ruby ring is appointed to be my locum tenens at Kieft. How I 
long to breathe foreign air! I suppose you will cross the frontier 
to-day ? wi 

‘Perhaps to-night. You know I have to execute a decree, and 
the spotted Black is in Kowno.” 

“It was a hasty decree, Romanes, and it was not confirmed by 
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the vote of a Circle. It was the opinion of Bruin, when your im- 
prisonment was discussed, that Goravitch did more harm to the 
Government than to us. I can authorise you to leave Russia, 
according to instructions, without executing the decree.” 

“That will be agreeable to me, for I am not revengeful; and 
also it will be a sweet revenge for Goravitch to know some day that 
the man he doomed to death is alive. Do you see that beggar? 
He has been watching us. Is he a mouchard? No, he is a Jew. 
Perhaps he wants a little help to cross the frontier.” 

“Wait here, Romanes. 1 may need your assistance.” 

The Doctor followed the beggar out of the station. 

“ Menski, how is it you are here? I thought you had crossed 
the frontier. Where is Lydia?” 

Laban had arrived at Kowno that morning. He had ascertained 
that Lydia had left the Nicholas Boarding-house; and he knew 
not what to do. 

In a few minutes the Doctor returned to Romanes. 

“The viper Goravitch has, I am sure, decoyed the gir! 
who travelled with you as Esther Hagen. Her name is Lydia 
Bensohn. 

“Then the beggar you followed out of the station is Laban 
“Menski.” 

“Yes, Romanes. Will you not help my friends for whose safet) 
I would give my life ?” 

“Do I forget that you risked your life to save mine? Besides, 
the victims of Goravitch’s devilry have a right to myaid. Do you 
still authorise me to leave Russia without executing the decree of 
death.” 

“Do as you will, but our first duty is to save the innocent. How 
can we discover the whereabouts of Miss Bensohn ? ” 

“The viper—that is a good name for Goravitch—is capable of 
any cruelty. It may be a vain search for the lamb that has been 
even for one hour in the den and the power of the wolf.” 

*“‘ He shall die for it!” exclaimed Dr. Lund. 

** But, Doctor, I am the executioner. For once Bruin was wrong 
The viper should have been killed long ago.” 

‘What is to be done ?” 

* You call, Doctor, on. Goravitch, at his hotel. You can easily 
make an excuse for your being in Kowno. Perhaps he may tell 
you what has become of the lady. Take me to the young man 
and I will at once send him off. He cannot help us here, and the 
sooner he is over the frontier the better.” 

Prince Goravitch was surprised and pleased to see Dr. Lund. 

“T am overdue at Berlin, Doctor, but I have delayed my journey 
to trap the Jew dog who tricked you. I swore I would see him 
flogged and executed, and so I shall. | suppose you are here to 
look after the scoundrel. Ah, he would have got away but fo. 
me.” 
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“¢ Will he come here, Prince? Is it not likely that he will escape 
by some less frequented route ? ” 

* Doctor, it was clever of him to chose this route, and it was by 
a mere chance that I discovered the game. I was on my way to 
Berlin, and from Berlin I am going to a water-drinking place, for, 
Doctor, I must look after my constitution. I shall be a long liver 
if I take care of my health. When I am tired of the fun of the 
world, I shall retire to my estate. You may laugh at me, Dector, 
but I tell you that I purpose to do good. I shall look after the 
peasants, and I shall build a church. As my father said, the good 
deeds of old age atone for the wildness of youth and the faults of 
manhood.” 

“ But all men do not live to old age.” 

“ Curse it, Doctor, do not talk in that way. I am strong, and ] 
shall live to enjoy a vigorous, virtuous, and ‘religious old age.” 

“ You were going to tell me how you discovered that Menski 
was coming to Kowno.” 

“It was a curious chance. I took a fancy to the pretty face of 
the Rose of Kieff, and the Jew girl was so foolish as to scorn me}; 
yes, Doctor, to scorn a Prince and a Goravitch, because she was in 
love with the Jew boy, Menski. My injured leg gives me a little 
trouble now and then, and I had to rest in this place. The very 
day I heard of Menski’s escape, of the way he had tricked you, I 
saw the Rose at the railway station. That was enough. I knew 
she was waiting for the runaway cur. Peter traced her to the 
Nicholas Boarding-house. I thought last night that Menski had 
gone to the Nicholas; but I was wrong. However, he will not 
escape. I have a score of officials on the look-out, both at the 
arrival and the departure platforms. In a few hours he will be 
arrested. He will have a short military trial here, and I shall 
have the pleasure of witnessing his execution. Curse him, how 
I hate him. How did he manage to trick you? Did he drug you ?” 

‘It is the opinion of the officials that he must have drugged me. 
At all events, he yot away in my cloak and cap, and left me in the 
cell. Does Miss Bensohn know that you are on the look-out 
for Menski? Or 1s she still waiting for him at the Nicholas 
Boarding-house ? ” 

The Prince told the Doctor how he had decoyed Lydia. 

“ Just after her arrival at my quarters I had information from 
this place that made me return to ensure the capture of the Jew 
dog. I should have gone to the Rose to-day, for she is not far off, 
but my injured limb is troublesome, and that I owe to her and her 
fancy for the Jew dog. But I shall go to her to-morrow or the next 
day, and I hope to tell her that her Jew dog lover is executed.” 

“Where is she ?” 

‘“‘A few miles on the other side, in the charge of Peter. This 
letter is from him. He tells me she isa sullen tigress. I will 
tame her.” 
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The Prince put the letter in his pocket. The Doctor tried in 
vain to find out the place to which Lydia had been decoyed. 

“ Why, Doctor, are you also in love with the Rose, that you are 
trying to find out the hiding-place ? ” 

“You mistake my motive. May not Menski try to get there, 
and would it not be well to set a watch for him ? ” 

“Nonsense, Doctor. I tell you Menski will not get over the 
frontier, and if he did, how could he tell where the girl is? And 
how could we arrest him on the other side, without some accursed 
legal process, though I might manage that by my influence and a 
little trickery. But I tell you only I and Peter know where the 
Rose is caged.” 

‘I will see you again in the evening. May I bring my travel- 
ing companion, my cousin, Otto Lund ?” 

“ Most welcome, for Kowno is a dull place. But let the hour 
be ten o’clock, as Iam going to dine with an official. I expect 
before night we shall have caught the runaway Jew dog.” 

At the appointed hour Romanes arrived at the hotel. A wig, 
false whiskers, and the application of rouge to the face made him 
look wonderfully unlike himself. The Prince was not in, and 
Romanes waited for him. 

There was an anti-Jew riot that night at Kowno. It had been 
reported that a disturbance would take place, and some Jews 
had asked for protection from the threatened mob violence. 
The authorities told them to mind their own business, and 
not to interfere with the official duty of preserving order. 
Yet it was well known that in Kowno and other towns there 
had been placards, which the police did not tear down, urging 
the people to assemble at Kowno, to prevent the emigrating 
Jews carrying away their money and jewels. The _ placards 
said :—‘“ Let us seize the wealth that has been taken from us, 
and then chase the Jew dogs out of the country.” Also, that 
day, a great number of men came into Kowno from the sur- 
rounding villages, and some by railway from other towns. Nor 
was the object of the gathering concealed. In the afternoon, 
bands of the mob marched about the town, cheering the Czar and 
shouting “‘ Beat the Jews! Seize their plunder! Beat the Jews!” 
But the authorities adopted no measures to preserve order. Three 
_ boarding-houses that were used, or supposed to be used, by Jews, 
were attacked and wrecked. Several Jews were cruelly beaten. 
Two Jews were slaughtered. The Kowno mob, like the Kieff 
mob, showed its unspeakable devilry by the horrible maltreatment 
of Jewesses. When the mob was tired, and its orgies were over, 
the police and the military appeared to restore and preserve order. 
Next day, when the rioters had gone away, a proclamation was 
issued, announcing that they would, when captured, be severely 
punished. 

It was nearly midnight before the Prince returned to his hotel. 
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He had been, as he said, enjoying the sport. He had, guarded by 
police, witnessed the wrecking and burning of a house. He had 
seen some Jews beaten. He had also seen the horrible and 
diabolical maltreatment of some Jewesses. 

“It was rare sport, Mr. Lund. I have not laughed so much for 
years. Iam sorry the Doctor is not able to come here. But you 
are welcome. Sit down, and I will tell you about the sport.” 

They sat smoking and drinking, and the Prince, with a coarse- 
ness that is indescribable and, indeed, almost inconceivable, talked 
about the atrocities of the mob that he had just witnessed. 

“ Your cigars are excellent, Prince, but try one of mine—they 
are superb. They are a present from a friend who is the chief 
importer of the pick of the finest brands.” 

The Prince accepted the cigar, and, reclining in an easy chair, 
he began to smoke it. 

“It is a peculiar flavour, but eee very pleasant.’ 

The Prince continued to smoke but he did not speak again, and 
presently the cigar dropped from his fingers. 

Romanes took some letters out-of the Prince’s pocket, and from 
one he copied the address, and then put the letters back into the 
Prince’s pocket. 

‘“‘As the Doctor wishes this to be a bloodless performance, I shall 
not execute the decree. But I must dose you fora long sleep that 
we may be sure of some hours’ start.” 

He poured some liquid, from a little bottle, on his handkerchief, 
and held the saturated handkerchief under the nostrils of the 
Prince. 

‘That will do. It will be over a dozen hours before you are 
wide awake.” 

Romanes rang the bell, and the servant, who attended on the 
Prince in the absence of Peter, came into the room. 

“The Prince has fallen into asound sleep. I think we had 
better not wake him.” 

* No, sir. He often falls asleep in the evening, and his orders 
are that he is not to be awakened.” 

‘ Tell your master, when he awakes, that his visitor left him 
asleep.” 

It was late in the afternoon before the Prince thoroughly 
awakened from his sleep, and he was surprised to see Peter standing 
by his couch. 

“ Who sent for you? Whyare you here ?” 

‘** Your messenger, Detective Hagen, told me to go to you with- 
out delay, and to leave him in charge of the lady. I obeyed your 
Highness’s command. I have been here two hours, but did not 
like to disturb your sleep.” 

The Prince seized Peter by the throat and shook him. 

“ Fool ! traitor ! you have betrayed me, and you shall die for it.” 
Fortunately for Peter, the rage of the Prince brought on an 
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attack of vertigo, and he fell back on the couch. It was a week 
before he was able to leave the hotel at Kowno. 
* * * * * * * 
The deck of a steamer. A group of five persons. Lydia is 
seated by Grandmother Martha. Laban by her side, holding her 
hand, and near them Mr. and Mrs. Bensohn. 


“ Thine head should droop no longer, my child. The Lord of 


Hosts has delivered us, and we should rejoice, even while we 
mourn for our brethren yet in captivity. Weep no more, Lydia, 
but sing unto the Lord a Song of Praise.” 

“ But, grandmother, are we yet safe from pursuit ?” asked Lydia. 

Laban pointed to the flag of the ship, and said— 

“Behold the flag of England, my Lydia, and be fearless. 
Wherever that flag—the Flag of Freedom—is seen, on land or on 
sea, there is neither tyranny nor persecution.” 

Grandmother Martha arose, and, holding up her hands, said 

“Oh, Almighty God, bless the flag of England, which is so 
blessed to Thy people Israel.” 


THE END. 
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THE AGE OF ELECTRICITY 
By WILLIAM HENRY PREECE, F.R.S. 


V. 
ON THE TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 


I REFERRED in the first paper of this series to the nature of 
energy, its transmission, and its transformation. In what I am 
going to say there is a transmutation more wonderful even than 
that celebrated transmutation of metals which was the wild dream 
for so many centuries of the ancient alchemists. We start with 
that great luminary that gives us light and heat, the sun. The 
sun, in some early stage of the earth’s history, shed its vivifying 
rays upon the vegetation that then grew upon the earth. This 
vegetation fell, became carbonised, and is now found lying in 
layers beneath the surface in the form of coal. The coal is raised 
to the surface, and there, by its fierce union with the oxygen of 
the air, it restores to life and light, in the form of heat, that 
energy originally imparted to it by the sun. This heat is em- 
ployed to raise the temperature of water, until it acquires that 
condition called steam. When in this condition of steam it is utilised 
in engines to produce mechanical motion by the enormous expansive 
power impressed upon it by the heat. Now, whenever we obtain 
mechanical motion, and make use of it to overcome resistance, if 
the resistance be of the form of friction, the result is heat—the 
original heat, in fact, restored. If the resistance, however, be mag- 
netism, [ have shown that the result is electricity. Electricity is 
always produced when conductors are moved through a magnetic 
field. This electricity 1 in its transference through matter takes the 
form of what is known as an electric current. Currents create 
effects which are called electro-magnetic, that may again result in 
motion; or electro-thermic, which result in heat; or electro- 
chemic, which result in the deposition of metals for electro-plating, 
and for other purposes. In fact, we may say, generally, that when 
we convert energy which has taken the form of an electric current 
into motion, we can do work, and this work which is put out is a 
definite part of that which was originally put in, so that we see in 
the various changes that have been made, originally starting from 
the sun, and ending either in the electric light or in motion pro- 
duced, a transmutation of a kind more wonderful than, as I have 
said, was ever dreamt of by the wildest enthusiast of the Middle 
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Ages. An electric current is therefore only an intermediate and 
fleeting condition of energy. It must have been produced by the 
absorption of work somewhere: it must end in the expenditure 
of work elsewhere. The ultimate form that energy takes is 
heat, and as heat it is dissipated in the illimitable space of the 
universe, but in its intermediate stages it may be motion, electri- 
city, chemistry, or various other physical forms. More than that, 
every portion of energy that is wasted or utilised is a definite 
portion of that which existed in the coal. It can even be mea- 
sured. But more wonderful than all, not a portion is destroyed. 
Energy is as conservative as matter. We cannot create or destroy 
matter, neither can we create nor destroy energy. The gr: and 
principles of the conservation of energy is the great outcome of 
the scientific progress of the present century. 

Electricity has often been used directly as a motive power. 
Faraday, in 1821, showed how to produce motion, and Henry, in 
1831, constructed a rotating machine, driven by electro-magnetism, 
while Ritchie, in 1833, did the same thing. In 1839, Jacobi 
propelled a boat on the Neva, and Davidson, in 1842, drove an 
engine weighing five tons, on the Edinburgh and Glasgow railway, 
at the rate of four miles an hour; Froment, in 1850, worked 
dividing and polishing tools in his workshop. M. Trouvé repeated 
Jacohi’s experiment in the Paris Exhibition, by propelling a boat 
in the large basin, in the centre of the building ; and M. Tissandie1 
drove and directed a balloon by the same means. Trouvé had 
previously propelled a boat on the Seine, and on the lake in the 
Bois de Boulogne. It is, however, only within the last few years 
that currents transmitted to a distance have been utilised in this 
way. I have sufficiently described the construction of a dynamo- 


machine, to enable the reader to follow what is described here of 


the transmission of power. There must be two dynamo-machines 
included in the operation of the transmission of power to a distance. 
The one is called a generator, in which the electric currents are 
formed ; the other is cal'ed a motor, in which the electric currents 
are utilised. The dynamo-machines are reversible, z.e. if we turn 
a dynamo-machine to produce currents, when we put currents into 
the same machine it is itself, in its turn, turned. We first of all! 
have to consider the motive power, which may be either steam or 
wind, or the fall of water, or the rising of the tide. This motive 
power is utilised in rotating the generator. The rotation of the 
generator produces curgents of electricity. These currents of 
electricity are transmitted along a conductor to any desirable 
distance. At the extreme end of this conductor the currents are 
transferred through a similar dynamo-machine to the generator, 

which they in their turn rotate, and thereby enable this motor to 
do work, either by pumping water, by sawing wood, or in various 
other ways to which reference will be made. All continuous 
current machines, whether of the magneto or of the dynamo form, 
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are reversible. The only thing to be observed is that when 
currents generated by one machine are utilised to rotate a similar 
machine, the direction of rotation is reversed, but this is speedily 
put right, as far as direction is concerned, by a simple reversal of 
the direction of the current through the motor ; but another con- 
sequence follows, which is more serious. The rotation of the 
second machine generates an electro-motive force that is opposite 
in its direction to that of the first machine, and it therefore sets 
up a current reverse to the first current, and having a tendency to 
neutralise it. Hence the current is weakened by the power it itself 
evokes, and the consequence is that the energy transmitted can be 
only a fraction of that applied to the generator. It is found in 
practice that the fraction is one half, so that if we apply five-horse 
power to the generator, we only get two and a half horse power at 
the motor. However, even with this loss, we have this advantage, 
that we can make a machine work in either direction with equal 
power ; and all dynamo-machines, especially those of the ring type, 

have this remarkable property, that they have no dead-point to be 
got over, and that they can be worked in any position. Thus elec- 

tricity gives us the great advantage that we ¢an fix our machines 
wherever we like, in any otherwise inaccessible position; and a 
thin wire, which can be laid about with ease in all directions, and 
through any obstacle, can transmit the power from the place where 
it is generated to the place where it is utilised. 

The reversibility of the Gramme dynamo-machine was shown 
for the first time by M. Fontaine at the Vienna Exhibition of 
1873. A gas engine moved the generator, which in its turn 
worked the motor at a distance of 1,000 métres off, which worked 
a centrifugal pump. This experiment was also shown by M. 
Niaudet, before the Physical Society of Paris a month or two 
later. 

The first application of the principle to useful purposes was 
made in Paris, in 1877, and in 1879, Dr. Siemens worked the first 
tramway at the Industrial Exhibition of Berlin, carrying 18 per- 
sons around a circle. This railway was subseque tly tr ransferred 
to Brussels. In the same year (1879) M. Félix, of Sermaise, utilised 
this force for the purpose of ploughing his land. A fixed engine 
in his works rotated a Gramme machine, which produced currents 
that were transmitted over a distance of a mile, to work a motor 
that acted upon a — in the way so familiar to us in the steam 
plough. In 1880, Sir William Armstrong utilised a waterfall in 
his grounds to eel a saw in his house some 1 miles distant, and 
in 1881, Messrs. Siemens constructed the Lichte rfelde Railway, 14 
miles long, in the neighbourhood of Berlin where it continues to 
carry passengers with great success. A similar kind of railway 
was last year constructed from the Place de la Concorde to the 
Palais de Industrie, in Paris. The generator was in the Exhi- 
bition building, the motor on the tramcar. It carried an enor- 
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mous number of people, and was one of the wonders of the show. 
Indeed at the Paris Exhibition there were a great| number of in- 
teresting examples of this transmission of power. A German ex- 
hibitor, Heilmann Du Commun, showed how a whole workshop 
could be fitted up and worked by electric currents. M. Marce! 
Deprez had a number of small motors at work in different parts of 
the building operated by the same current, generated by a 
Gramme machine, and illustrating the possibility of distributing 
power from a central station; while an admirable example of a little 
motor to be used for small purposes like sewing machines was ex- 
hibited in the American section by Mr. Griscom. That prolific 
and irrepressible inventor Mr. Edison, in America, has also turned 
his attention to this question. He has constructed a line 3 miles 
long, and is said to have attained a speed of 45 miles an hour over 
his road. 

An excellent lecture on the subject was recently delivered by 
Professor Ayrton, F.R.S., at the Royal Institution, where he showed 
that not only was the transmission of power by electricity available 
for working trains, but that it could be employed to vastly improve 
the safety of travelling on railways. At the present moment 
there is exhibiting, at the Crystal Palace, an electric railway, 
where, for a small charge, people can amuse themselves by taking 
a turn around a plot of land set aside for the purpose. 

One great object that the proposers of this method of utilising 
electricity have in view is to employ by day those very currents 
of electricity that are used by night for illumination purposes ; 
but this assumes that engines must be working night and day 
without rest, and it is questionable whether, practically, there is 
any advantage in using twice over machinery whose special object 
is either to produce power or to produce light. Machines, like 
human beings, want rest from labour. 

It. is difficult to say where the application of electricity, for 
this purpose, is to cease. 

There are many operations of pumping, especially in mines, 
where it must be invaluable. It is already used for cutting chaff 
and for sawing timber. The Messrs. Siemens invariably use it to 
coil their cable on board the ships lying off their works at Wool- 
wich. At the large establishment in Paris, called La Belle 
Jardiniére, it is used over two floors for cutting patterns and 
working sewing machines. Dr. Werner Siemens, in Berlin, and 
Dr. Hopkinson, in Londor, have shown how it can be employed for 
raising lifts, while allusion has already been made to M. Félix’s 
operations at Bar-le-Duc, where not only does he plough his land, 
but he threshes his corn by this agency. For indoor purposes it 

can be utilised for ventilation, for hair-brushing machines, and for 
grinding stones, and, thereby, it encourages what many people 
desire so much, viz., the furtherance of home labour; although 
there are many who believe that home labour is not to be en- 
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couraged owing to the fact of our working classes living in such 
ill-ventilated and badly arranged houses. For tunnelling, especially 
through mountains and under the seas (the Channel Tunnel for 
instance) there is every possibility and probability of its proving 
itself more economical and more advantageous than the com- 
pressed air which is now used. The loss of power by compressed 
air is very great, that by electricity is comparatively small and 
within reasonable limits. In fact, the power to be used at any 
spot, however distant, can be very easily and readily calculated, 
and there is no necessity that any energy should be wasted except 
that absolutely utilised in overcoming the resistance of the 
conductors. 

The loss of energy in electrical conductors is very much less 
than that in water or in air when these two elements are used for 
transmission. At present the loss appears to be about 50 per cent. 
of the power generated, and although no particular efforts have 
been made to improve on this, doubtless improvements will come 
when this source of power is more generally adopted. An admir- 
able paper, bearing on this subject, was written by Dr. Siemens in 
1880, and a capital résumé of it was given by Mr. Alexander 
Siemens, at the Society of Arts, in 1881. In this paper, which 
was the result of some experiments made by Dr. Frolich, clear 
experimental proofs were given of the fact that the power of any 
dynamo-machine increased with the number of coils of wire of 
which it is constituted, with the number of revolutions it makes 
per minute, and with the resistance that the circuit upon which its 
currents are transmitted gives to these currents, and upon the in- 
tensity of the magnetic field in which these currents are generated. 
And he showed that when the coils, the resistance of the circuit, 
and the magnetic intensity of the field were constant that the 
amount of electricity produced depended solely upon the velocity 
with which the dynamo-machine moved. Acting upon this M. 
Deprez, in Paris, with a Gramme machine, weighing about 250lbs., 
was able to transmit ey to a distance of 42 miles, his machine 
revolving at the rate of 2,300 revolutions per minute. This small 
machine was able to produce a little more than a half-horse power 
at the end of this great distance. 

The difficulties that have to be surmounted in transmitting 
power by this agency are principally those due to distance, for 
when electricity is transmitted through a wire it really does work 
upon that wire ; it heats it up, and in proportion to the resistance 
of the wire so must there be a waste of energy. This can only 
be got over by enlarging the size of the conducting wire, and when 
we do that we incur expenditure, until at last the point is reached 
where the expenditure must greatly exceed the cost of fixing a 
steam engine or other motor at the place where the power is 
wanted. The second difficulty that has to be surmounted is that 
of insulation. At every point of support of a wire when it is 
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overground, or all along its length when it is  under- 
ground, there must be a certain waste of energy due to the 
leakage of electricity. This on underground wires is very smal! 
as long as the wires are sound, but the difficulty in maintaining 
the wires good is very great, and the leakage soon becomes of 
great consequence. Leakage on underground wires has _ this 
serious defect, that it leads ultimately to the destruction of the 
conductor owing to electrolytic action. The difficulty of insulat- 
ing wires properly is the great stumbling block to the use of 
currents of high electro-motive force. There would be a great 
advantage, from an economical point of view, in using currents 
of great electro-motive force, but it would be highly dangerous to 
those who had to handle the wires. Sir William Thomson showed 
that a copper wire half an inch in diameter, and 300 miles long, 
could transmit to the recipients at the far end 21,000 horse 
power from Niagara if we could use an electro-motive force of 
80,000 volts. But there are no known means at present by 
which such currents could be conveyed. Another great. diffi- 
culty in the general introduction of the transmission of power 

by means of electrical generators is the self-induction in the 
instruments themselves. It is a very simple thing when we 

employ only two dynamo-machines for this purpose, but hed 
the number of motors is increased, as some people have pro- 
posed, then every additional machine sets up currents of 
induction of its own, and the result is ultimately to render 
entirely too weak the currents used for the transmission of power. 
A curious difficulty was experienced in Berlin, where the rails 
were used to convey the currents of electricity. There the horses 
on the crossings, whenever they simultaneously placed two 
feet on the two rails received a very severe shock, and could not 
be induced to cross the line. 

Sir Henry Bessemer has imagined that the time will come 
when instead of bringing coal all the way from the collieries 
to London we shall burn the coal at the coal-fields and 
transmit the power to London. Says he, “Why should we 
not at once connect London with one of our nearest coal- 
fields by means of a copper rod of one inch in diameter and 
capable of transmitting 84,000 horse-power to London, and 
thus practically bring up the coal by wire instead of by rail. 
Let us now see what is the equivalent in coal of this amount 
of motive power. Assuming that each horse-power can be gener- 
ated by the consumption of 3lbs. of coal per hour, and that 
the engines work six and a half days per week, we should require 
an annual consumption of coal equal to 1,012,600 tons to produce 
such a result. Now all this coal would, in the case assumed, be 
burned at the pits’ mouth at a cost of 6s. per ton for large, and 2s. 
per ton for small coal, that is at less than one fourth of the cost 
of coal in London. This would immensely reduce the cost of the 
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electric light and of the motive power now used in London for 
such a vast variety of purposes, and at the same time save us from 
the enormous volumes of smoke and foul gases which this million 
tons of coal would make if burned in our midst. A one-inch 
diameter copper red would cost about £533 per mile, and, if laid 
to a colliery 120 miles away, the interest at 5 per cent. on its first 
cost would be less than 1d. per ton on the coal practically conveyed 
by it direct into the house of the consumer.” 

I am far from endorsing this proposal of Sir Henry Bessemer in 
the present state of our knowledge and with the character of the 
dynamo-machines now at our disposal. There is, no doubt, however, 
but that we are at the brink of improvements in these machines. Mr. 
Edison has startled the scientific world by increasing enormously the 
power of such machines, and Professor Perry has anticipated that 
in the future dynamo-machines of gigantic dimensions will be 
formed. Doubtless, large machines will lead to a considerable im- 
provement, and, generally, it may be said that the employment of 
dynamo-machines must lead to economy. It is well known that 
small steam engines consume 6 lbs. and 7 lbs. of coal per horse- 
power, but large engines can be, and are constructed which burn 
only about 2 lbs. per horse-power. Now, assuming the 50 per cent. of 
the energy of a steam engine is lost when a dynamo-machine is 
used, it still means that for every horse-power we apply at a 
distance by means of a dynamo-machine, that horse-power is 
equivalent to that which would be obtained by the combustion of 
4lbs. of coal. When, however, we can utilise waterfalls in out- 
of-the-way places for such purposes the economy becomes im- 
mense, because here we should utilise one of the waste 
forces of nature. Many have looked forward to a time when the 
tides would be utilised for such purposes, but the rise and fall of 
the tide is too small generally to be of any use. Immense docks 
or basins would have to be constructed to store up the water, and, 
as Sir William Thomson has pointed out, the land which would 
be utilised for this purpose would be far more valuable if employed 
for agricultural purposes. 

The winds have also been suggested as a convenient source of 
power, and when the day comes when secondary batteries, as a 
storage of energy, are practical and easily obtained, then, doubt- 
less, we shall see wind power used to a very great extent. 

At the present moment it would appear that the chief use of 
this property of electric currents will be devoted to the transmis- 
sion of carriages on railways, and such a use has manifest advan- 
tages. It involves the employment of much lighter carriages 
than are used now, and consequently the necessity for much 
lighter bridges and lighter work generally. This means a con- 
siderable reduction in the case of the construction of railways. It 
implies also greater safety in the transmission of trains, for, as 
Professors Ayrton and Perry have pointed out, absolute safety 
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from collision can easily be obtained. Currents of electricit 

generate no smoke, and the noise must be considerably diminishe 
M. Mascart has pointed out that we have solved this curiou 

problem, how to transmit twenty horse-power through a key-hol! 


There is no doubt that what with such exhibitions as that 
Paris and that at the Crystal P alace, our knowledge of the utilit 


of electricity is very much increasing. Some years ago, permissio 


was asked of the mayor of a certain borough to give a lecture 01 


the electric telegraph. He gave permission, but after doing s 


he said he did not approve hind of electricity, and he truste: 
that in his lecture the lecturer *“ would not go too far ; 


he thought that electricity was trenching on theology ‘ 


At Trieste, also, the Prefect objected to the electric light being 
used, and passed a resolution forbidding aluminum, electricity, 
“or any other smoke-producing means of illumination” bein, 


used. 


As an illustration of the avidity which the public are nov 
feeling for electrical appliances, it is worth noticing that that 


admirable little text-book on electricity by Professor Silvanu 
Thompson, has already entered on its third edition, and even tha‘ 


such papers as these of mine which are admitted into a monthly 
periodical of light literature, is a proof that the readers of thes 


heavy subjects are increasing. 


Some sanguine spirits have suggested that the days of stean 
are over, and that electricity is about to take its place ; but elec 
is 


tricity is not a prime mover, it cannot be produced directly, it 
only an intermediary agent, the result of work absorbed som: 
where, and it is dissipated at once, either in some other useful « 


wasteful form of energy. 
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OUT-OF-THE-WAY TRAMPING NEAR LONDON, 








It has often been a source of wonder to me, that, notwithstand- 
ing the extent to which the opening up of our rural districts has 
been effected by railways, and still later by the introduction of 
bicycles, there should be so little partiality shewn by Londoners 
to walking. And for this reason, much of the country lying within 
a thirty mile radius of the metropolis, is completely a terra 
meognita to men who acknowledge to being good walkers, and 
who find it necessary to fly away many miles for change of air 
and scene. 

The bicyclist sees as much of the country as most men, but his 
sphere of action, as compared with that of the man who ‘“ humps 
his swag,” is a narrow one. One has but to watch a bicyclist pro- 
ceeding along a country road to be confirmed in this opinion. 
His eyes must of necessity be fixed upon the road before him, or 
an awkward tumble might be the result; his routes are by the 
main roads, and, too often, distance is so far his chiefest aim, that 
he only halts when obliged. The face of the ordinary bicyclist 
always reminds me of the engine driver’s. He seems anxious, 
stern and business-like, he seems to be performing a duty instead 
of indulging in a pleasure ; a string of half-a-dozen bicyclists will 
pass, and not a word or a laugh will be heard from any one of 
them. I know that there must be enjoyment, or the pastime 
would never have attained its present popularity; but, as a super- 
ficial observer, I must admit that it seems to me to partake too 
much of the character of a pleasure converted into a toil. 

Few people have an idea of the amount of genuine pleasure 
to be derived from short tramping-tours within easy distance of 
the metropolis. Notwithstanding the sweeping changes brought 
about by the hand ofthe British navigator and the British builder, 
there are yet tracts of country in the home circle of the counties 
of Kent and Surrey, as wild and as unexplored as if they were two 
hundred miles away ; quaint, sleepy old world towns and villages, 
the old rustic life, peace, solitude and pure air, such as the Lon- 
dener reads of and pines to know of, yet never knows, simply 
because he has no idea that they are within easy reach. 

Excellent guide-books give all information about the objects of 
historical and antiquarian interest which abound in these out-of 
the-way spots, but it is rather the object of this paper to touch 
upon the phases of life and character than to act as cicerone. 
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With a light knapsack and a pair of stout boots, the explorer may 
enjoy a couple of days of far more rest, ease and independence 
in these parts than by hurrying down to crowded watering-places 
many miles away. As a rule, the main roads should be avoided as 
much as possible, for they are well-trodden and have been often 
described, whilst in the byeways there is so much more that is 
genuinely interesting, and by following them one is brought into 
so much nearer contact with the rustic life, pure and undefiled. 
Main road inns, which, after the introduction of railways, lost much 
of their old pride and fame, are, since bicycling has become so 
popular, beginning to reassert their independence, and fashionable 
coaching has done perhaps still more than bicycling to rende: 
them anything but attractive halting places for the humble pedes- 
trian. There are now so many customers all the year round that 
prices have been raised and manners lowered, and I conceive that 
one of the chief charms of rustic exploration lies in the welcome 
one meets at one’s inn. Away from the main roads, the popular 
characteristics seem as different as between people of two distinct 
races. Familiarity has not yet bred contempt; the traveller, 
weary perhaps, hungry certainly, is welcomed as a guest, and is 
not regarded as a piece of luggage, or a sponge to be squeezed dry. 
The best room is placed at his disposal, the best fare procurable is 
laid before him, he is served, not patronised ; and when he prepares 
to leave the next morning, he is pleasantly surprised at the 
moderation of his bill. At the main road inns—or rather hotels 
—Boniface is aman of position and consequence, and rarely stoops 
to interfere with the management of the house, and the traveller 
is left to the tender mercies of a haughty landlady and a tribe of 
pert barmaids. If it were not invidious, I could name a dozen 
inns thus metamorphosed ; inns famous in song and story, perhaps, 
but sadly degenerated and obliged to trade upon a past: reputation. 

Unfortunately the Londoner, bound to his work during the 
week, is too often compelled to pass a Saturday night at a country 
inn, and whether on the main roads or in the byeways, this is 
objectionable. 

If, as is frequently the case in the remote villages amongst the 
heaths of southern Surrey, or the weald which lies to the south- 
west of Sevenoaks, there is but one inn, thither on a Saturday, 
after work, flock the rustics to enjoy their Saturnalia. The ugly 
side of every picture must appear in any attempt at iaithful de- 
lineation, and the ugly side of our rustic life—not more specially 
perhaps in the home cognties than elsewhere—is unquestionably 
the almost universal madness for drink. London house-painters 
and plasterers are said to have as unlimited a capacity for the con- 
sumption of liquor as most. men; but, from experience, | would 
weigh a rustic labourer against the most accomplished man amongst 
them. Hodge will enter the inn tap-room at six o’clock on a 
Saturday evening, reeking with honest toil, and there he will 
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stay, drinking from his own and other mugs, until he is put 
out at closing time. At the peaceful village of Newdigate, in 
Surrey, I once saw a bar-room cleared of its occupants at eleven 
o’clock at night, and not one man of the score or more ejected 
could walk with the smallest appearance of steadiness. If the 
roysterers would go home and quietly sleep themselves sober, 
Saturday night at a wayside inn might be tolerable ; but, as a rule, 
the outside of the house still seems to hold out attraction, for they 
will remain there quarrelling, singing, and disputing, until the 
local police force puts in an appearance, and tranquillity is secured. 
The important question in connection with Kent and Surrey way- 
side inns should not be omitted—the question of what to drink 
when on the tramp. Sometimes, after a cold or wet walk, I have 
been tempted to a glass of hot grog before turning into bed. OQ, 
how I have paid for it! V iolent vomiting soon afte ‘r, and violent 
headache the next morning. Bitter ale, the usual drink of the 
thirsty Londoner, is an article of luxury in these wild parts. It is 
to be had, but is very, very bad, and is apt to produce very similar 
effects to the hot grog. But the ordinary “ Six-Ale *__that is, ale 
at sixpence a pot or quart—is generally excellent, and, strange to 
say, the tea and coffee is much better on the average than the 
compositions bearing the same name to be obtained in “London. 

One is, of necessity, brought much in contact with the sons of 
the soil, although some of the lanes and byeways in these wilds 
may be followed for hours without a glimpse of a human being. 
As a rule, the rustics of the Kent and Surrey home circle are fine, 
stalwart fellows, with the yellow hair and blue eyes of their Saxon 
ancestors. They are universally civil, obliging, and g good-tempered, 
except when the cargo of Saturday beer has been taken on board, 
and then they are apt to be quarrelsome and pugnacious. They 
are great lovers of sport, are these Kent and Surrey men, and have 
been from time immemorial. Sutton, Banstead, Edenbridge, and 
Westerham were great fighting centres ; and, to this day, round 
the chimney corner of an evening, silence is at once commanded, 
and enthusiasm kindled, if a white-haired, broken-nosed old patri- 
arch can be prevailed upon to tell his tales of the “foights” of 
old days. Cricket is an universal pastime, for almost every village 
has its common or green, and the intense feeling of rivalry ex- 
hibited when village meets village, must be witnessed to be appre- 
ciated by Londoners accustomed to the listless apathy of the spec- 
tators at a suburban cricket match. Cock-fighting, bear-baiting, 
and ratting died very hard deaths in these parts, and old landlor ds 
still remember when the announcement that a “main at cocks 
would be fought between the birds of Kent and the birds of 
Surrey ” would draw crowds of the best people in the neighbour- 
hood to witness it. 

Crass ignorance is another characteristic of the natives of these 
parts—ignorance with which may be coupled a rooted Conserva- 
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tism, and unwillingness to advance in any other direction than 
that carved out by “the custom of years. A man at Westerham, 
whom I once questioned, had no more idea of the road to Hever 

’astle—some six miles off—than of the North-West Passage ; and 
he was not only a native of Westerham, but a man of no smal] 
local importance. More frequently than I could hav e believed 
possible in these days, have I met with folk who had never been 
to London. About distances, or points of interest, or short cuts, 
one and all, although often as a show of civility giving an answe) 
seem to be completely ignorant. At Hever, I asked an old man, 
who was repairing the road, why the local inn was called the 
“Henry the Eighth.” “Dunno, sir, ’m sure,” he said; “allus 
has been so, far as I can remember.” I might just as w ell hav 
asked him about the Jdola Tribus of Bacon as about Anne Boleyn ! 
At Cranley, in Surrey, I once asked the local policeman the distance 
to Ockley, a well-known village on the old Roman Stane Street. 
After profound cogitation, he replied, “‘ About three miles, sir.” 
I departed; in two hours I arrived there and found the distance 
to be a great deal nearer eight miles than three. The explorer, 
especially in southern Surrey, should only attempt short cuts when 
positive of his country. Once, because I had a dog with me, | 
was accused of poaching ; upon another occasion I was distinctly 
and forcibly told that I was trespassing ; and once, by assiduous ly 
following the short cut described to me by a native, I moved in a 
complete circle for an hour, and found myself at the spot whence 
I had started. These, however, although extremely annoying at 
the time, are little misadventures which must be anticipated "and 
allowed for in penetrating an unknown region, and can scarcely 
be said to detract from the pleasure of roaming amongst the bye- 
ways. 

But our object in visiting these neglected regions of Kent and 
Surrey is not so much to see the natives themselves, as to find 
how much is really left, in this lightning age, of old English life 
and appearance. And we are amply repaid for our experiment. 
We are within easy reach of London by rail, yet the children 
cluster at the cottage gates to gape at us as we pass ; the mothe 1's 
invariably salute us ‘with “A fine morning,” or “Good day, sir ;” the 
villages are perfect pictures by themselves, and the natural frame- 
work in which they are set, always pleasing ‘to the eye. Life seems 
to run in the groove of centuries past, for we see no attempts at 
“improving ” or rebuilding except—and the exception is an im- 
portant one --in the caséejof the churches. The restorer has spared 
the domestic architecture, has kept the old timbered cottages 
and the ancient mansions, but has been hard at work with the 
churches. Sometimes he has laboured with good effect, but in 
the poorer neighbourhoods has simply put them under the easy 
and economical process of whitewashing. We need not study 
guide-books to know that Kent and Surrey are as rich—historically 
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and archzologically—as any other two counties in England. All 
the way through the Sevenoaks Weald and the country running 
westward as far as the Surrey border, and all through that wild 
country south of the range of hills known as the “ North Downs,” 
as far as the boundary of Sussex, are villages, almost every one of 
which has its legends and historical associations. We stumble 
across names “ familiar in our mouths as household words,” in the 
most unexpected quarters, and are ashamed to find that we have 
had no idea hitherto of their close proximity to us. In many of 
these villages quaint old customs still obtain such as they have 
been handed down from generation to generation through the 
lapse of centuries. The cage, the stocks, the ducking-stool, the 
pound, the watch-house, the spinning-wheel, the old-fashioned 
flail, and a score of other fast disappearing objects may still be 
seen. Where the hand of the restorer has not been busy, we 
may yet note in the churches the old “ three-decker ” pulpits with 
their hour glasses, and the good high pews; nearly every roadside 
inn has its chimney-corner ; in one or two villages the curfew is 
still rung at sunset, and the carol sung on May morning from the 
church tower ; ; whilst bell-ringing, quoit-playing and bowling are 
still favourite pastimes. Civilisation has so far penetrated as to 
have put a stop to the actual burning of witches, but the number of 
“wise women,” and crones gifted with the powers of divination 
and second-sight is still legion, and there is scarcely a dark copse 
or empty house but has its ghost. Old-world customs connected 
with the seasons and the crops are still kept-up; apple trees are 
still wassailed on New Year’s Eve; watch is still kept at church 
porches on Saint Mark’s Eve, and the yule log is still burnt at 
Christmas; whilst the number of sayings and verses quoted with 
reference to natural phenomena, the weather, and the prospects of 
a good or a bad year, are beyond computation. 

The reader may, with reason, remark —“ Yes, it is all very well 
to tell me of these out-of-the-way regions, and to tempt me into 
a journey of exploration, by rhapsodising over the beauties and 
attractions there to be met with, but how am I to find them 
without some definite mode of procedure?” To this I must 
answer that, in my own case the tramps have been taken blind- 
fold, with scarcely any consultation of maps, or calculation of 
distances, and that in this mode of exploration I have derived 
much greater pleasure than if I had chalked out each day’s work 
beforehand. However, when time is an object, such precautions 
should be taken ; for, strange as it may seem in a country so near 
to London, one may be as effectually lost and belated in these 
parts of Kent and Surrey to which I specially allude, asin districts 
which enjoy a far wider-spread character for being out-of-the-way ; 
so, for the benefit of those who are disinclined for blindfold 
tramping, at the risk of being a little “ guide-bookish,” I subjoin 
three or four expeditions. I should add that in each case I have 
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rather overstated the distances than otherwise ; for a long experi- 
ence of walking in all parts of the world has taught me that it is 
far pleasanter to find a road so many half-miles less than what 
is expected, than to find it the reverse. Guildford, which may 
be reached in two hours from London, is an excellent starting- 
point, and from Guildford the choice of two “ out-of-the-way ” 
walks is offered. Take the road to Godalming, and strike off on 
the left to Bramley, where is a famous old sixteenth-century 
“mansion house ;” from thence on to Cranley, Ewhurst, and 
Ockley—a picturesque village on the old Roman Stane Street ; 
from Ockley either to Newdigate—one of the typical, old-world 
English villages, before alluded to, where is also one of the 
funniest, quaintest, little, old inns in the south of England, 
called the “Surrey Oaks”—and by Leigh (pronounced “ Lie”) to 
Reigate, a beautiful road through a smiling, sequestered country ; 
or by Holmewood, across a wild heath-land, to Dorking. From 
Guildford to Reigate, by the first route, is about twenty-eight 
miles ; to Dorking, by the second, the distance is somewhat shorter, 
and far more easy to follow. 

The road from Guildford to Godalming can scarcely be called 
“ out-of-the-way,” but south of Godalming there is quiet and 
solitude enough to please the most fastidious of out-of-the-way 
trampers. To Hambledon—from the hills of which one of the 
most beautiful and extensive views of Surrey and Sussex can be 
obtained—the road is picturesque in the extreme. From 
Hambledon strike on to Chiddingfold, one of the “ iron” villages 
of this Weald, famous in the days before the development of the 
north-country coal-fields; from thence to Haslemere, once a 
manufacturing place of no small importance ; and from Haslemere 
the road back to Godalming may be taken wid Thursley—a 
thoroughly primitive little place, and famous for the vicinity of 
that romantic valley called the “ Devil’s Punch-Bowl.” This walk 
will be found to be about twenty-seven miles—a capital distance for 
a trip extending over a day and a-half, for although, toa man in 
walking trim, twenty-seven miles would be but an ordinary day’s 
performance, there is so much to arrest the attention of the 
tramper, both in the villages and in the country, that it is bad 
policy to convert a pleasure into a toil. 

The character of the country through which both the above 
walks are laid, will amply repay the explorer for the time 
and trouble taken in making the somewhat tedious railway- 
journey from London to Guildford. 

Even from Croydon—-now the very centre of suburban exten- 
sion in its most objectionable form—there are little-explored 
tracts of country, stretching. away from the left of the Brighton 
road. Avoiding Riddlesdown—beloved of Bank-holiday masses 
and bean-feasters—and Caterham, gradually developing into a 
large suburb, there is a charming road which leads through 
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Sanderstead and Tatsfield to Westerham ; which place, although 
it will probably before long lose its primitive character and 
appearance, owing to the new railway connecting it with Sev en 
Oaks, is another capital starting-point for ‘ out-of-the-way ’ 
trampers. From Westerham to Hever is a delightful walk 
through a country which is alternately dense .ly-wooded and 
consecrated to the cultivation of the hop, and the road—not 
an especially easy one to follow—from Hever to Chiddingstone 
and Penshurst is equally charming. From Penshurst the walker 
may either go into Tunbridge, or by Leigh *to Seven Oaks. 
The whole distance from Croydon, either way, is about twenty- 
nine miles. Another walk, from Westerham, of a more wild and 
out-of-the-way character, may be taken to Crowhurst—a very 
interesting old “iron” village, and Lingfield, where two or three 
hours may be very pleasantly passed in the old timber-built 
village itself, in the church, and at the “manorial farm-house, 
known as New Place, from thence there is a straight line to 
Godstone. 

These walks have been selected principally on account of 
their simplicity, but the pedestrian endowed with good powers 
of endurance, and the faculty of not being disappointed by cul 
de sacs and roundabout journeys, may spend a very pleasant 
time in exploring the wild country which lies between Esher, 
on the north side of the Dorking range of hills, and Holmwood, 
on the south. There is no strictly-defined road between the 
two places, but the zig-zagging from village to village, and from 
one vast common to another, brings to light a continuous series 
of pleasant hamlets, interesting churches, and fine old country- 
houses. Cobham, the Horseleys, Wotton, and Abinger, all lie 
upon this route, and are all worthy of more than a_ passing 
attention. From Holmwood the railway may be taken direct 
to Dorking and London, but the hours of the trains should be 
carefully looked to beforehand by the pedestrian, especially should 
he find himself exploring on a Sunday. That the hand of the 
“improver ” will allow this primitive aspect of the country to 
remain very much longer is scarcely to be expected, for the 
suburban villa is beginning here and there to blur the landscape 
with its glaring facade. New railways are in projection and 
construction, and the octopus-like arms of London are so swift 
and sure in their movements, that the changes wrought in a 
few months are positively startling, as may be especially exemplhi- 
fied in the cases of Dorking dnd Guildford, and in one or two 
villages which have been discovered to be salubrious, and which, 
a year or two back, were known only as pet resorts of sportsmen 
and artists. Ten years ago, the line of country between Farn- 
ingham and Seven Oaks was as wild and as sequestered as 
any that I have mentioned; but the buiiding-craze has dis- 
turbed it; and although it is still beautiful and romantic 
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—especially in the neighbourhood of Eynesford and Shoreham 
—it can scarcely be termed “out of the way.” However, there 
is yet time to see the old-world parts above described in their 
undisturbed likeness, and with the object of drawing the atten- 
tion to them of men who are good walkers, and who complain 
that there is no field for exertion, instruction, and amusement 
within a reasonably easy distance of London, this paper is solely 
written. 
FRANK ABELL. 


TO IRELAND. 


Q- IRELAND! Ireland!—and we love thee well— 
Lo! thy green meadows are made foul with red 
Blood-stains, by thine own sons’ mad folly shed ; 

The land was heaven-like, thou hast made it hell, 

Thou hast set murder on the lonely fell, 

And filled the night with shadows of the dead, 
And made the moonlight shudder at the tread 
Of monstrous deeds too horrible to tell. 


And this is love of Ireland! Pause and think. 
Would not your love on nobler pinions soar 

If it were taught from cowardly crimes to shrink, 
Murder to hate, injustice to abhor? 

Ye your own chains are forging link by link, 
And barring on yourselves your prison door. 


GEORGE BARLOW. 


Author of “ Long-Spray,” etc. 
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FROM ITALY TO FRANCE. 
“‘T HAVE not a room to give you, I am sorry to say.” This was 
our greeting on the morning of the 11th of May, 1881; not a 
pleasant one after travelling all night. “The accident to the 
tunnel has detained people here, and others arrive every hour,” 
continued the host. 

It was true; we gazed with dismay at the piles of luggage 
encumbering the entrance of the Grand Hotel de Turin, and 
wondered where ours could be put. We had brought it from the 
station, when we heard there that a landslip had blocked the 
mouth of one of the smaller tunnels on the Italian side of the 
Mont Cenis, and that our journey that day or the next could not 
be continued. 

“ Perhaps we had better go elsewhere ? ” 

“Tf you will wait half-an-hour in the salon, some people are 
leaving ; their rooms shall be made ready for you.” 

“ Haven’t you a hole or corner where we could wash our hands ? 
And then we could breakfast.” 

* Not a place. I gave up my own room last night, and made up 
beds on the landings.” 

We could do nothing better than acquiesce, sit down in our 
tumbled, dusty, night-worn garments, and practise patience. No 
one noticed our dirty, dishevelled condition. The hotel was a 
. scene of wild confusion. People rushing up and down, and 
asking all manner of questions. ‘ When is the next train to 
Milan?” “Is the Simplon open ?” “ Can I catch the nine o’clock 
train to Savona?” “Can’t we hire carriages and horses, and go 
over the Cenis?” Will you make my bill, I must be off?” 

“Ts this news true?” “ What are we to do?” in angry tones 
from some fresh arrivals; as if the poor beset hotel-keeper was 
responsible for the railroad, and to blame for the accident. 

Such were the remarks and sounds that reached our ears. We 
saw friends with whom we had been intimate at Rome, but they 
were far too busy to speak to us, and at last our rooms were ready ; 
and, happy at the prospect of a wash and breakfast, we mounted, 
reserving the consideration of our own plans until our bodies had 
been refreshed and our tempers restored. 

From the older inhabitants of the hotel, those who had passed 
the night there, we gathered information. 

The accident had occurred the day before, between two places, 
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Chiamante and Bardonnéche. You could get as far as the former; 
and then, by walking ten miles, take the railroad again at the latter. 
Perhaps you might get a cart to carry your luggage, and you 
would probably have to wait hours for a train when you did arrive 
at a station; but in a few days the authorities promised that 
regular carriage communication should be established for pas- 
sengers and luggage between the two places. We had lived long 
enough in Italy to know what a few days meant; and on one point 
we were unanimous, we would not wait for the promised organisa- 
tion ; we would leave that to the travellers with through tickets, 
who could not help themselves. They might stay and lionize Turin, 
admire its wide, well-built streets, linger in the shade of its many 
boulevards and gardens ; we would spare it a day, give ourselves a 
night’s rest, and then be off. But which way ?—by Savona and 
the lovely Riviéra, or by the Simplon? Was there no other way 
Yes, over, instead of under Mont- Cenis, of course. N toe 
else ? 

We all fell to studying Joanne, Murray and the excellent 
maps Mr. Kraft provides for his guests in his reading room. We 
took him into our council: he gave us some information, but not 
much encouragement, for our venture on the route which I will 
describe briefly in this magazine, for the benefit of any one who 
may care to deviate from the beaten track on the road to and from 
Italy. 

_ QOur first point was Pignerol, about two hours by train in a 

south-westerly direction from Turin, but before proceeding on our 
homeward journey, we had decided to make a short stay at La 
Tour, or Torre Pelice as it is called in the country, about two 
hours drive from Pignerol, the principal town of the Protestant or 
Vaudois valleys. An omnibus generally meets the trains and 
carries passengers to La Tour for a franc a head, luggage extra ; 
but we did not find it, and we hired a small light kind of omnibus, 
with a large comfortable open coupé, for fifteen francs, to take our 
party of five and our luggage to our destination. 

The road runs through a flat, well-cultivated country, with 
beautiful views of the distant mountains which increase in 


grandeur as one approaches the attractive looking little town of 


La Tour. 

Through the valley in which it lies flows the Pelice, here wide 
and full, and on either side green slopes dotted with villas and 
chalets, and wooded hills, backed by magnificent snow-capped 
mountains. We drove through the quaint little town past the 
“ Bear,” the best and veyy fair inn in the place, and ascending a hil! 
on our right found ourselves at the little pension Monney recom- 
mended by Mr. Kraft. “ You will nearly fill the house, and you 
will have it to yourselves.” And so it was. The Swiss proprietor 
and his wife made us welcome, and in the little terraced garden 
we sat all the afternoon, breathing the fresh mountain air, whilst 
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| our eyes feasted on the views of the snow-ridges and rugged hills 
| on one side:and on the other, the rich sunny plains of Piedmont 
stretching away till sky and horizon met, the level only broken 
once by the abrupt conical-shaped Mount Cavour, rising in the 
very midst of the plain. The splash and murmur of a little 
fountain near added to the charm of the scene. 

La Tour would be an excellent: halting place for those coming 
| up from the Italian towns in May or June. Before long a railroad 

qT will connect it with Pignerol and Turin, but to those who can put 
a up with simple accommodation, its very seclusion is agreeable. 
i) There is life and work all round the valley; on the banks of 
| the river are two large silk mills and one for cotton fabrics ; 
educational establishments, both Catholic and Protestant, whilst 
j the* pine-clad hills, the rich cultivation of the meadows attest 
| the industry of the peasants; so that whilst La Tour is quiet and 
secluded it is neither dull nor stagnant. 

We had not time to visit its schools or churches, the former, 
either founded or largely aided by General Beckwith, a Waterloo 
| hero, who spent the last years of a long life in these Vaudois 
| valleys, restoring churches and building. schools and working 
| heart and soul with the Protestant pastors for the improvement of 
| their people. As far as one could judge in so short a visit, the 

| Vaudois peasantry of to-day are not unworthy descendants of those 
who made so great a stand in the 17th century. Their mountain 
i retreats and strongholds are points of interest to the pedestrian, 
and we regretted much that our time only permitted us to take 
one long walk up—the beautiful Angrogna valley, equal to any 
W in Switzerland with its rapid rocky river, verdant meadows, 
villages, and churches high on the hills, with groups of forest trees 
| telling bright and green against the snow-capped tops of the lofty 
! Augrogna range. 
| English money has been freely and cheerfully spent in these 
districts and a grateful memory is cherished of General Beckwith, 
who, first. amongst our countrymen showed an active interest in 
ee this Protestant people. Mrs. Beckwith, a native of La Tour, and 
Via her daughter, a posthumous child, still live amongst those who 
| respect their name so deservedly. | 
| We had agreed with the voiturier, who had° finished our 
| carriage to La Tour, to send us the same conveyance by eight 
| 





o’clock one morning to take us to Briangon for the sum of 120 
francs, not including the gratuity to the driver. 

Some time was lost by our having to return to Pignerol for 
fresher or stronger horses, otherwise a road from La Tour several 
miles nearer, would have taken us into the high road to Perusa, 
| our first stage. To this small town, and indeed to Fenestrelle, our 
next pomt, a diligence runs daily; after that, people in Pignerol 
seemed to know very little about the road and were quite at fault 
as to distances, and we had to rely upon the information we had 
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gleaned from guide books as to the number of kilométres betwee 
Pignerol and Briangon. 

It was market day, and whilst our horses were being changed 
and luggage, of which we had two hundred weight, repacked, w: 
took a look at the busy scene and town of Pignerol, not an attra: 
tive place, but in a pleasant neighbourhood, where the Piedmontes 
nobility have their country houses for many miles round. 

By twelve o’clock we were off. It was a lovely day, a little ho’ 
and rather dusty, but the hedges were full of roses and hone 
suckles, and our party in the highest spirits at the prospect of 
new road and the ease and independence of a carriage drive instead 
of the train. 

At Perusa we stopped to rest our horses and to lunch, which w: 
did well and cheaply in its humble inn, on eggs, salad, first-rat 
Gorgonzola cheese, and the red wine of the country for little mor: 
than a franc a head. Beautiful excursions can be made from this 
place, which in itself has no special attraction. 

Our road, hitherto on level ground, began to ascend as soon as 
we left Perusa, and about two miles beyond it we came t 
meadows literally carpeted with the sweet yellow-eyed narcissus. 
Of course we stopped the carriage and picked huge bunches, the} 
reminded us of Rome, where, however, they had been over long ago 
As we approached Fenestrelle the wide valley became a defile, a 
rocky stream, the Dora, ran beside the road, the hills became 
steeper and more rugged, till at last they seemed to close in as 
if forbidding further progress. The nearest forts and outworks of 
Fenestrelle were seen crowning the crest of a hill or carried down 
a rapid descent, a square, massive pile guarded the road, underneath 
the archway of which we drove, and emerging, found Strecker j in 
sight of the little town, consisting of one long narrow street placed 
in the valley just where it begins to widen out again. 

Fenestrelle is as dirty as most north Italian towns near th 
border generally are, and the aspect of “our inn,” the “ Red 
Rose,” although sm: rtened up outside with whitewash and paint 
was not more inviting although not unpicturesque. 

The entrance to the eating-room was through the kitchen, and 
to the bedroom by an outside staircase and gallery. The bedrooms 
were not nurfibered, but distinguished by the names of towns such 
as Milan, Turin ; the beds were clean, generally large enough to 
hold two, the floors very dirty. 

It was only five o’clock, much too short a day’s journey. Had 
we known that there were clean beds at the next village, Traverse, 
we should have gone on, but we were told that this was the only 
place we could sleep at, so we ordered dinner for six o’clock, and went 
out to sketch and look about. The air was quite cold; we had been 
ascending ever since we left Perusa. The view of the fort we had 
passed by, looking back upon it, was imposing, and the scenery grand. 
From the little town to the loftiest fort is a good walk of between 
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two and three hours. The position is one of great strength and 
great importance, being on the side of France, the very key to 
North Italy.' After our dinner, which was by no means a bad one, 
including excellent trout, we strolled out again, and saw a good 
many of the officers standing about, fine-looking fellows, who, 
if they come down to the town or village of Fenestrelle in 
the evening for amusement, must find their quarters dreary 
enough. We were amused for some time looking in at the 
window of a little wine-shop to see men dancing together in their 
working suits and dusty shoes, but keeping admirable time to 
some well-played waltzes. 

We were up at five next morning and off at six. Oh, the beauty 
and freshness of those early spring mornings in the mountains, 
how glad the whole face of nature seemed! Our road lay over 
the Col de Sestriéres, and was one long-continued ascent. We 
passed through the village of the same name, and where the road 
was carried in zig-zags up some hill-side we got out of the 
carriage and walked up by short cuts. It was a lovely day, but hot 
when the sun was up, and one of the party beguiled by wild 
flowers and lightness and freshness of the mountain air, walked 
away so high and so far that she had to be fetched back by a dog 
and a boy. 

At last the Col was reached, and in a wild, desolate-looking 
region, without a tree, was a solitary wretched- -looking house, 
standing out bare and ugly, with the wind howling round it in 
every direction. Here, however, we had to stop, the horses were 
stabled in a barn by the back of the house, and we beguiled our 
time by eating a lunch of bread, eggs, and wine. The interior of 
the house was not more inviting than the outside, and when 
eating was over, we all started on foot, leaving the carriage to 
follow. The road begins to descend almost immediately after 
leaving the Col, and before the carriage reached us we were 
some three or four miles from the dreary spot. But our walk 
was not over, at least for some of us, for before starting, a 
guide-book, one of Joanne’s little green videxnes was missing; it 
had been left on the seat of the cowpé, and must have fallen out or 
been left at the house. Two of the party started in search, and 
about a mile and a half off, in the middle of the road, lay the lost 
one—not a soul had passed ! 

About five Césanne was reached, beautifully situated, and 
entered by a stone bridge over the Dora. We had no intention 
of remaining here ; yet, dirty and uninviting as the place looked, 
we could admire the views around. 

Something was wrong with one of the wheels, we had «to 
descend, the coachman declared it would take two hours to repair, 
and that it would then be too late to proceed that night up the 
steep sides of Mont Genévre. 


1 The fortress of Picciola is the scene of Saintine’s tale “ Picciola.” 
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We stood in front of the “* White Horse,” the centre of a curious 
crowd, and looked at the hostel: it had a bright green balcony and 
clean white face; we entered and stood irresolute in a dirty little 
room near the door, opposite to which was the common drinking- 
room. The dirt and smells were indescribable, but were stil! 
worse as we passed up the stairs through a disused kitchen, up 
some still more dirty stairs to the bedrooms. We came down and 
declared it was impossible to sleep there. 

The wheel was soon repaired, but the coachman declared he 
could not goon. It was Sunday, we should not be able to pass 
the custom-house, they never examined on Sunday; the assertion 
was disproved by a custom-house officer there, still the coachman 
was obdurate. We said he must take us as far as the Hospice on 
Mont Genévre, at any rate. This, too, he declined; but, as a com- 
promise, offered to drive to Oulz, an hour in an opposite direction, 
and next morning we could retrace our steps. 

By this time pretty nearly all the village had assembled; every 
one talked, gave advice, and the douanier repeated for the hun- 
dredth time, “ Goods are not examined on Sunday, but passengers’ 
luggage always.” Oulz or Césanne ?—we had to decide ; we made 
a second incursion into the *“ White Horse,” were shown a rather 
less dirty sitting-room upstairs, opening into the said green 
balcony; we examined the beds, strange to say, they were not only 
clean, but new, spring mattresses! and clean pillows! This decided 
us, the luggage was taken down, the coachman triumphed, and 
the people set about getting the rooms ready. 

They upset two or three pails of water over the floors, and then 
dried them up; dusted the furniture, and put good clean linen on 
the beds; after all, it was not so very bad, when things were put in 
order it seemed possible to pass a night. 

Our dinner was not famous, but we got some trout and fried 
potatoes that were eatable, and after a walk went early to bed in 
order that we might early rise. But there is little difficulty when 
day breaks in so lovely a fashion as in these mountain climes: the 
sun streams in at your windows and wakes you, the air is crisp 
and fresh, all the animal creation is astir, cows, sheep, and goats 
passing through the street, and soon the church bell summons 
people to early mass, and the business of life is begun before any 
sleepy Londoner is awake. 

We soon began to ascend. The road wound round the side of a 
steep and stony mountain, and after crossing the river we undertook 
to reach, by a short cut through a pine-wood, a high point which 
the carriage would have to make a long detour to attain; but so 
steep and laborious was our short cut, we were hardly arrived 
before the carriage, and had scarcely time to admire the magni- 
ficent views of Césanne, with its two rivers and mountains al! 
round. The road now suddenly turned round the sharp edge of a 
rock, and we were in a new country: a mountain plateau, well 
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cultivated, and so protected from cold winds as to be exempt 
from the evils usually attending such situations, snow seldom 
lying or drifting so as to impede traffic. The magnificent road we 
were on now was made by the great Napoleon, who may be remem- 
bered by his roads when his battles are forgotten. We were not 
long in reaching the hospital and custom-house, where we had 
been led to expect the severest treatment, dislodgment, and in- 
vestigation of every box. At Césanne we had been assured the 
head douanier was simply a brute. We found him very polite, 
ready to take our word that we had nothing to declare, and the 
only business we had to transact was the leaving with him 
a hundred francs, as a caution money to be returned, as duty 
on the carriage and horses. The coachman was to reclaim this 
sum on his return, being part payment for the hire of the 
carriage. Briancon is nearly nine miles English from the Hospice, 
and the descent of Mont Genévre is nearly six miles long. The 
road, carried in long curves and zigzags through beautiful pine- 
woods, affords at every turn the most enchanting views: now the 
loftiest of mountains, in every fantastic form, now the rich plain 
below, with the Durance rushing through it, ae the distant forts 
of Briangon in their admirable unrivalled position. We were all 
delighted, and felt repaid for any discomfort on the road by the 
exquisite pleasure of that morning’s drive. 

We had long wished to see Briancon, but had never pictured to 
ourselves such an approach as that from the Mont Genévre. Our 
previous visits to Grenoble had been at an earlier season, when 
the roads are difficult and often dangerous from the snow. The 
winters are long and severe at Briancon. Some — or four 
years ago, the troops in the forts, some of which are 1,200 feet 
about the city, had to cut a road through the snow daily before 
they could descend to the town for provisions. The French officer 
looks upon Briangon as a sort of exile, and hails with delight his 
removal to Grenoble, which, in comparison, becomes a second 
Paris to him; but this year there had been little snow. The plains 
surrounding the town looked rich and verdant. 

The descent made, we passed through the bright-looking little 
hamlet of La Vachette, once the scene of a bloody action between 
Marshal Berwick and the Duke of Savoy, when attempting to 
enter France this way; 12,000 men were cut to pieces by the 
Marshal, and the pass secured. 

On the left of our road the Durance, which rises in the snow 
of Mont Genévre very near the Dora, which descends on the other 
side the ridge to Césanne, went foaming along over rocks and 
under them, until when near Briancon its bed becomes contracted 
between lofty cliffs; it dashes madly through the narrow space 
beneath a bridge formed of a single bold arch, thrown over the 
torrent at the height of 180 feet; it is a grand point, seen just 
before entering the town, which has for its “devise, “Petite Ville, 
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Grand Renom,” appropriate to one of the smallest cities of France, 
although it is one of the most ancient, dating from the time « 
Julius Cesar, when it was one of the twelve cities held by King 
Cottius. 

It is only picturesque from the steepness and windings of i 
narrow streets, and would be very dirty but for the little stream o 
torrent running down the steep incline of its principal street 
which carries everything with it, and has its exit out of the wall 
of the town, falling in an unlovely cascade into one of the rive) 
below, either the Durance or Guisanne, which from the larg: 
plateau of the town may be seen winding through the valleys they 
name, fertilizing them, and adding to the beauty of the views. 

This street stream, for it is too rapid and full to be called : 
sewer, is crossed here and there by planks, but is easily jumpe: 
over. Our carriage did not, of course, descend this street, but 
took a side one, ‘and brought us to the place from which t!] 
diligence was to start at three o’clock that day, for here we too! 
leave of our. carriage and tired horses, which were quite unfit fo 
the long journey before us. We engaged places in the interior of 
roomy, comfortable vehicle for Grenoble, with the option of breakin; 
the journey at Bourg d’Oisans. The price of each place without 
luggage is sixteen francs, but I should recommend travellers n 
to book beyond the latter pl ice, as this carriage is there exchangy 
for an omnibus, generally crowded, and plenty of carriages can b 
had at the Bourg, which is well worth a few days’ residence, bein; 
the centre of magnificent scenery and interesting excursions, an’ 
of late the head-quarters of the French Alpine Club. We ha 
ample time, having arrived before twelve, to see all Briancon cou! 
offer, but not time to ascend the heights of what is really one o! 
the strongest fortresses in France, and a position of great im 
portance, commanding, as it does, the pass of Mont Geneévre. 

We dined well and cheaply at ‘the restaurant of the Hatel de 
Paix, and at three o’clock started with one other passenger, trottin 
rapidly down the hill from Briangon, and along the verdant valle) 
of the Guisanne, to the Baths of Monestier, our first stage. Her 
we exchanged our three strong horses for five others equally 
powerful, now needed to drag our ponderous vehicle, with it 
interior holding. six, its cowpé, banquette, and loads of luggage, uy 
the gradual but very long ascent of Les Lanterets. 

This magnificent road was planned and commenced by the gre: 
Napoleon, but neglected by the Bourbons, it remained to Louis 
Philippe to complete what will in a few years be of less import 
ance to the two pyincipal places, Grenoble and Briangon, a 
the railroad from Gap to the latter will be completed short]; 
and then, nearer in point of time, few will travel over this wil 
mountain region, with its glaciers, its cascades, its galleries, an: 
curious geological formations, unless business or curiosity take 
them to La Grave or the intermediate villages. 
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The next place, Le Casset, a village at the foot of the Glacier of 
Lasciale, is in a strange region, reminding one of a similar district 
on the Albula pass, between the Engadine and Coire: as if a huge 
mountain had fallen and been broken into pieces, gigantic blocks 
of rock lay tumbled about, sometimes far apart, and covered by 
vegetation, and other times piled up together, with their jagged 
edges in every position. The Guisanne finds a way round, and 
its banks up to the very edges of the glaciers and rocks are 
cultivated by the poor but industrious people of the place. Trees 
became scarce, then ceased; the road kept mounting into wilder, 
grander scenery, till at last we entered one of the covered galleries, 
built to protect it from the torrents dashing over it, from ava- 
lanches, and snow-drifts. We passed through two, lighted by 
lamps, but with one or two openings, into which the snow had 
drifted, and still lay in hard frozen masses on either side the gal- 
lery, whilst long stalactites of ice hung dripping from the roof. 

When we reached the Col at last, it was raining, and the cold 
was great. We halted a short time before the modern stone 
building erected on the same site as that of the hospice founded 
in the eleventh century by Humbert, of Dauphiny, but the mist 
and rain hid the magnificent view from us—the glaciers and 
peaks of the Three Bishops, and other mountains of 10,000 feet 
and upwards. We were 6,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
on a plateau or ridge separating the valleys of the Guisanne 
and Romanche. Both rivers rise in the glaciers of this region, 
taking opposite courses, like the Dora and Durance. 

We drove through vast and rich meadow land, the pastures 
of the Lanterets, before descending into the valley of the 
Romanche. The river, tumbling over rocks, was on our left, as 
the Guisanne had been previously, and before we reached La 
Grave fell in fine cascades; whilst on our right, numberless 
mountain torrents fell from the almost perpendicular mountain 
sides over and under our road, adding to the volume and noise 
and tumult of the river, which at La Grave makes a sudden turn 
and beneath overhanging black rocks rushes madly past the 
little town or village, which is beautifully situated on a sort of 
abutment of a mountain, like a promontory, almost crossing the 
valley and opposite the grand glaciers of Mont Lens. 

The road skirting the town passes ere long through two more 
galleries, one more than 2,000 feet in length. 

But now, our daylight was passing away, we could just see 
two beautiful cascades, one as lofty, but at this time fuller than 
the celebrated Staub Fall near Lauterbrunnen, and then all 
became confused. There is no twilight in these regions, night 
comes treading on the feet of day and surprises the trav eller, 
who, if a stranger to the road, must wait for the moon, if there is 
one to guide him on his way. 

It was ten o’clock when we reached Bourg d’ Oisans; the little 
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town was gone to sleep but we got some supper at the Hotel d 
France, having failed to rouse the people at the Milan, and | 
five o’clock in the morning we were at the Hotel de ]’Europe, 
Grenoble—promising ourselves at some future period to see thos 
parts of the road that time now forbade—Les Infernets, and t! 
neighbourhood of Bourg d’Oisans, the grand old chateau of t! 
Lesdiguiéres of old, of the Casimir-Périer of to-day, at Vizille. 
For the months of May and June, or indeed later, few rout: 
will better repay the traveller than this, whether going toward 
or returning from Italy. It is little travelled over, and therefo: 
has the charm of novelty, the inns are bad, but they are cheap. 
and should any charge be excessive, the people are perfectly wil 
ing to reduce it. As at Fenestrelles, where service was charg: 
higher than at a first-class hotel, on our remonstrance they said, 
“Qh, please take off what you like,” by which civility the 
profited of course, for though Englishmen hate to be impos’ 
upon, they don’t care to be thought shabby. 
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A Dovel. 
By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER CuDLIP), 


AUTHOR OF “ DENIS DONNE,” “PLAYED OU'T,” “EYRE OF BLENDON,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
‘‘ HELP FANNY, MOTHER.” 


ETHEL, stung to her kindly heart by Fanny’s suggestion that she 
(Ethel) is in league with fate and inimical people against the 
wedding coming off on the morrow—or at all, skirmishes about for 
an hour in the hope of catching Walter, and instructing him how 
to plead for his noble patient. 

But when, after a weary time of waiting about, during which 
the cyclamen and snowdrops begin to droop a little, Ethel does 
meet with Walter, he is too full of professional feeling to have 
any time to attend to her. 

‘* Poor Fanny is so despondent ! do send some reassuring words 
to her, Walter.” 

He puts her aside hastily, he has no time for gay fooling now. 

“Ethel,” he says, seriously, “who’s is the best head in this 
place? Your mother’s, I think; if I am right, send for her to 
come and speak to me.” 

“Trust to me now, Walter ? ” 

“Fully and entirely, if you were free to act and command ; 
but there is dire need of prompt measures being carried out at 
once, and your mother is efficient; what she feels must be done, 
will be done without delay ; hide this to her, Ethel, and then 
come back and wait outside Lord Monkstown’s door. I want a 
good aid and scout, and you will be both.” 

“7 will; and what may I say to Fanny ?” 

*¢ Poor Miss Templeton; I am for getting her. Say—all that 
you hope for her, dear, I can’t prime you “with knowledge ; = 
take this to your mother, and abler opinions than mine will be a 
your service in a few hours.” 

“This” is a strongly worded request that Mrs. Templeton will 
put before Lord Kenmare the adv isability—the necessity of tele- 
graphing for two eminent physicians without delay. 
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Mrs. Templeton has not been relied upon in this emergency i 
vain. She telegraphs for the doctors, and consults Kenmare about 
the advisability of doing so afterwards. Even while Kenmare is 
sanctioning their assistance being sought, an answer is flashed 
back that “they are coming.” 

Yes! Coming at once! The need for their advice is so urgent. 
The danger in which Lord Monkstown is discovered to be is s 
great. 

For gout, his hereditary foe, is gradually overpowering him, 
mounting from his toes to his stomach, and threatening even t 
ascend to his head. It is useless to torture him with reminders o! 
what he socially owes to others now. Even Fanny admits this, 
as she stands in a dark passage a little way off his chamber door, 
and listens to his ejaculations and howls. 

Hers is a pitiable case indeed, for her baffled ambition is un- 
leavened by love, or by the smallest particle of real sorrowful! 
feeling for anyone but herself. It is maddening to her to think o! 
all the neat packages of beautiful clothes lying in her dressing- 
room, which may never be wanted now by Fanny, Marchioness o! 
Monkstown! It is desolation to picture herself going on as “ poo! 
Miss Templeton,” after this brillant vista which has been opened 
before her. 

If they (“they ” meaning her step-mother) would only tell he: 
that she ought to go and soothe his couch of pain, Fanny feels 
it would be given her to instruct him as to how he ought to 
deal by her now. But Mrs. Templeton will merely treat it as 
a passing malady, will waive away the suggestion that it is some- 
thing of a much more serious nature, will not, in fact, aid Fanny 
in bringing about a climax. 

It is a doleful night in the palace, for in spite of Mrs. Temple- 
ton’s fictitious hopefulness, things are at a very low ebb with Lord 
Monkstown. The celebrated London physicians arrive, and 
endorse everthing Mr. Gifford has said, and order to be repeated 
everything that Mr. Gifford has done! In other words, they 
tacitly admit that all that can be done has been done, and that 
the possibility of Lord Monkstown’s recovery is beyond human 
skill to prophecy, or further, or retard ! 

Ethel’s anticipations of a happy hour and a half with Walter by 
her side at dinner have, of course, been defeated. Even at that 
early stage of the evening, Lord Monkstown’s state is such as does 
not warrant his medical attendant leaving him. Consequently 
Mrs. Templeton is not called upon to colour fact with fiction in 
accounting for his presence at her table to any of her exalted and 
curious guests. 

The long weary night wears itself away at last, and the wed- 


ding morning dawns to find the bridegroom more than half 


unconscious through excess of pain and fever, and the bride beside 
herself with terror. Few of the inhabitants of the palace have 
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pressed their pillows this night, for active service has been re- 
quired of everyone, and everyone has rendered it freely. 

No one more so than Mrs. Templeton. As soon as her guests 
left in a state of hushed awe, and hardly repressed curiosity as 
to what the end of it all would be, Mrs. Templeton changed her 
robe of state for a clinging noiseless wrap of cashmere, and took 
her place as Mr. Gifford’s best aid in the sick-room. 

For quickness of step, for lightness of hand, for instant ap- 
prehension of his meaning and wants, however slightly he 
expresses them, Walter has never met with such a nurse before. 
All her airy carelessness about everything that is not immediately 
connected with herself disappears in this real atmosphere of 
sorrow and danger. Not by a single awkward gesture does she 
once disturb the silence that may be felt which fills the room 
while the sick man sleeps. Not by one thoughtless word or 
indifferent look does she jar upon the moral atmosphere of the 
situation, which Mr. Gifford knows to bea source of the most 
poignant sorrow and anxiety to Fanny’s step-mother. For 
sympathy, for tact, for promptitude, for helpfulness Walter feels 
that he has never met her equal. 

When that doleful hour arrives during which the passing day 
dies, and the new one glides into being, Lord Monkstown wakes, 
and, with the weak restlessness that is sure to be the portion of 
those who are sick unto death, begins moaning afresh, and 
moving about as far as he can—thus adding to his pain. 

Then her cool, steady, little hands, and her clear low voice are 
invaluable in (unconsciously to himself) soothing him, and re- 
straining all those untoward movements which would only aggra- 
vate his pain. “ The whole College of Physicians couldn’t do more 
than you are doing now,” Walter whispers to her, admiringly, and 
she gives him a quick, sweet, grateful smile in reply, which sets 
him wondering as to whether she really will leave off trying to 
undermine him after this with Ethel, should any more auspicious 
prospect than he can offer open for her. 

“Pll try to trust her as regards myself. And whatever comes 
I'll say this, no woman on earth could have behaved more 
superbly to-night than she has; her nerves must be in splendid 
order, and that fact augurs well for her heart ? ” 

A miserable breakfast is partaken of in a disjointed, spirit- 
less way by the Bishop, Mrs. Templeton, Kenmare and Ethel this 
morning. Walter cannot leave his patient, whose danger increases 

every hour, and Fanny cannot leave her room, for despair increases 
with her in exactly the same ratio. 

The Bishop is feeling the blow heavily, of that there can be no 
doubt. He cannot even, under the pressure of it, rouse himself 
to offer anything like condolence or consolation to Kenmare, 
whose grief for what is, and what yet may be, is as keen and 
vivid as all his other emotions. As a man and a father the Bishop 
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would have sorrowed deeply for his daughter had it been he 
husband who was lying upstairs in extremity; but his sorrow, had 
such been the relationship, would have been as water unto wine 
compared to what it isnow. It is a calamity this, which he can- 
not compel himself to contemplate with resignation. It threatens 
the downfall of all his best hopes. It opens up a vista of dis- 
content, gloom, poverty and disappointment for his daughter, 
which he shrinks from looking at. Small wonder, this being the 
case, that the Bishop sits with bowed head and desolate mien, 
tacitly rejecting all Ethel’s offers of the daintiest bits of toast or 
rill. 

: Mrs. Templeton is unwontedly grave, too, though she does now 
and again make an effort to inspire more hapefulness into their 
hearts. The influence of the scenes through which she passed 
during the night is still upon her. She cannot shake off the 
impression of the face convulsed with pain, of the wild wandering 
words which betrayed the disordered mind of the unfortunate 
man who was to have led his bride to the altar this very day. 

As for Kenmare, he comes of a nation and a race in which the 
love of father and mother is strong as death. 

Well may Allerton Towers go softly about its business this day, 
and keep a sympathetic watch on the palace of its spiritual chief, 
in which the giant Sorrow is overshadowing all things ! 

The only human being whom Fanny will allow to come near 
her this woful day is Ethel, and even Ethel is powerless to get 
the poor stricken, stunned woman to eat a morsel of food, o1 
moisten her parched lips with a drop of anything. 

Patiently, over and over again, does Ethel prepare a cup of 
frothing fragrant coffee, and take it to poor Fanny, whose mental! 
distress is rapidly making her physically ill. Fanny turns from 
the proffered cup with as genuine a loathing as if it were nauseous 
medicine or potent poison. 

“It would choke me,” she says, passionately, flinging her arms 
about Ethel, and pressing her feverish cheek against Ethel’s coo! 
one; “I feel as if I were burning up, scorching away with some- 
thing that isn’t grief only, and yet I do like him more than any 
of you think, perhaps. To lose him! and to have to go back to 
being nobody! Nothing! A mere burden on papa! A blighted old 
maid! Ethel, it will kill me! Pity me now if you never have 
before.” 

Ethel does pity her, and does clearly discern the real root of 
bitterness, and does earnestly desire to tear it out from Fanny’s 
heart and plant a sweeter satisfaction in its place. 

‘“¢ Mother,” she says to Mrs. Templeton, when the day is waning 
again, and Lord Monkstown is a little worse, “is he sensible ? 
Does he know what this day would have been to him if he had 
been well’? ” 
tthel asks the question out in the dimly-lighted corridor a few 
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feet from Lord Monkstown’s bedroom door, from whence Mrs. 
Templeton has just emerged. 

“Come with me, Ethel; I am going to make some barley- 
water, we can talk while I make it.” 

So, while she is skilfully compounding a soothing draft, that 
looks like liquid amber, they “talk it over.” 

“He has been sensible, perfectly conscious and sensible two or 
three times this afternoon, and he has asked for Kenmare and for 
you; but he seems to have forgotten Fanny—and I am sorry for 
her at last.” 

‘¢ Be more than sorry for her; help Fanny, mother?” 

Mrs. Templeton shakes her he: ad. “She will not even see me, 
dear, and even if she did what form of comfort could I offer her 
that she would accept? She won’t even see her father, not that 
he is capable of preaching resignation to her, he is too absolutely 
unresigned to this blow himself ; but if she won’t see him she 
assuredly would lock me out.” 

“ Still, try and help; she’s quite broken-down, she’s pitiably 
unhappy, and she is getting ill, of that, I’m sure.” 

“It’s not love, it can't be love for him, poor old man, that is 
making her suffer so,” Mrs. Templeton says, thoughtfully. 

* You can’t tell any more than I can ; I think she’s as fond of 
him as she can be of anyone, and she prizes and loves what he 
could give her, and is very, very grateful to him. Do for her what 
you would do for me, if you saw the man in whom my heart is 
bound up, dying, and knew that the one little spark of comfort 
I could have w ould be the right to mourn for him-—the wife’s right 
I mean ? ” 

‘Such a proposal can’t come from me,” Mrs. Templeton says, 
kissing Ethel’s forehead, as she prepares to take the barley-water 
upstairs ; * but—don’t look hurt, my child—it may from someone 
else.” 

So Mrs. Templeton goes back to the sick man’s room, and, after 
looking for a time at the failing form on the bed, she takes her 
resolution. 

“Walter! Come into the ante-room, I want you,” she says, 
laying her hand on his arm; and, thrilled by the tone in which 
she calls him familiarly by his christian name, he follows her, 
promptly. ‘ Will he recover from that sleep to a knowledge of 
things ? ” she asks, pointing through the open door, to the recum- 
bent form now steeped in motionless slumber under the influence 
of a narcotic. 

** God only knows !” 

‘Are you hopeful of his doing so ?” 

“ Hopeful, but not expectant.’ 

“Should he do so, will you remind him of poor Fanny? Her 
distress is very bitter, and I am woman enough to feel for her 
with all my heart, though my step-daughter and I have never loved 
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one another. Lord Monkstown, if he is conscious for an hour, cai 
still do a good act for her, and take the sharpest sting out o! 
her grief.” 

‘You mean he can marry her ?” 

“TI do! this was Ethel’s thought before it was mine; will yo. 
put it to him? And as soon as you have done so I will prepare the 
Bishop. Will you do this kindness for the family to which you wil 
soon belong, Walter ? ” 

This form of application would have been potent with hin 
even had his judgment been in opposition to Mrs. Templeton’s and 
Ethel’s wishes. As it is his judgment is with them. What they 
propose can certainly do Lord Monkstown no harm in any case, 


and in the event of his dying, it will do Fanny much good. 


So he promises to be the mouth-piece of “the family” wishes, 


and armed with a knowledge of his intentions, Mrs. Templeton 
nerves herself to face Fanny for the first time since his lordshi) 
was stricken down yesterday. 

There is no answer to her first tap at Fanny’s door, but afte 
trying again and again, a voice, hoarse with suffering, asks 

“Who is it? I don’t want anybody or anything ! ” 

“JT have something to tell you, Fanny—something you mus‘ 
hear.” Mrs. Templeton tries to throw encouragement into he 
tones but evidently fails in doing so, for Fanny cries out sharp) 
now, 

“ He is dead, and you have come to gloat over me.” 

“He is not dead ; dear Fanny, let me in, let me tell you, let m: 
be your friend !” 

In another moment the door is thrown open, and Fanny, all bh: 
soft bloom and neatness gone, stands revealed, haggard and tear: 
stained, in the same dress which she has never changed since th 
moment of Lord Monkstown’s arrival. 

“Is he better, does he want to see me?” Mrs. Templeton 
takes her step-daughter’s hand, leads her inside the door, closes it 
and then replies with hardly retained composure, 

“He is resting now; when he wakes you will probably have t 
go to him. And if he proposes—or assents to the pr oposal—th: it 
you shall be made his wife here—at once—with just your father t: 
read the marriage service, and Kenmare, Ethel, Walter Gifford an 
I to witness it, are you prepared to consent ? ” 

For answer Fanny drops upon her knees and clasping her step 
mother round the waist, pours out such a volume of thankfulness, 
that Mrs. Templeton’s heart smites her with a sudden pang, les‘ 
this poor thing should.be doomed to disappointment after all. 

A little later on, Waiter, who has never relaxed in the vigilance: 
of his guard—though the Marquis’s own servants help Mrs. 
Templeton to nurse him as tenderly and efficiently as any trained 
nurses could do—is summoned to his patient’s side. 

“1 am here still, am I not,” Lord Monkstown says, in a curious 
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kind of voice that gives Walter a thrill of horror for a moment, 
fearing that the mind which once informed the man is gone. 

“Here still, my lord: Here at the palace—at Allerton Towers, 
you know.” 

“‘T know, yes, I know. Am I married, or have I dreamt it ?” 

“Not married yet, Lord Monkstown,” Walter says, speaking very 
distinctly ; “you have had a terribly sharp attack of illness, and 
Miss Templeton an equally sharp time of suspense.” 

“Am I very ill, Gifford ? ” 

“You are very ill.” 

“Is there anything I ought to do—at once ? ” 

“ Yes,” Walter says, with decision, “see the unhappy lady who 
would have been your wife this morning, if all had gone well, and 
give her what peace you can—make her your wife now.’ 

There is silence in the room for a few minutes. Then Lord 
Monkstown says, “ It shall be as you say, but it must be at once; 
send my boy to me.” 








CHAPTER XXVIII. 


SOME ARE MARRIED! SOME ARE DEAD! 


No more melancholy a group has ever been assembled, no 
more heart-rending scene has ever been witnessed in the Bishop’s 
palace, than the group that gets itself together, and the scene 
that takes place in Lord Monkstown’s chamber to-night. 

The Bishop has been persuaded, urged, goaded on to the task 
of preparing the special license, which is to empower him or some 
other priest to make Lord Monkstown and Fanny man and wife. 
But he has done this reluctantly, so reluctantly, that his wife has 
to say to him finally, 

‘It is what we all wish and feel to be right; ease Lord Monks- 
town’s last hours, by letting him feel that his last act is the 
crowning one of a chivalrous and gracious life.” 

“ | shall be accused of self-seeking and vain gloriousness,” the 
Bishop says, querulously. 

** Fiddle-de-dee ! you will be accused of nothing of the sort ; 
do act forcibly for once ; you will not love your daughter one bit 
the better if through your hesitation she loses this great good 
thing.” 

“ U ndue influence, it may be urged, is being used over a dying 
man,” he argues, hoping all the time that his argument may be 
upset. 

“If you think that, go to him yourself,” his wife says, at once ; 
“use all your eloquence agaist his marrying your daughter 
now, and see how it would weigh with him.” 

*‘] could never bring myself to read the holy marriage service 
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—full of promise and hope as it is—over a moribund,” he. says, 
with a shudder, and Mrs. Templeton answers, 

“‘There is no need for you to tax yourself, the Hawtrey’s are 
here, and Mr. Grove is with them: leave the task to him.” 

“TY will pray to be directed aright,” the Bishop moans, and in 
verity and truth he does ask for aid and counsel, from the One 
Source from whence it is never denied, or withheld. 

The end of it all is, that by-and-bye a forlorn-looking lot of 
people group themselves about Lord Monkstown’s bed, and 
amidst the wistful silence of the watchful bystanders (who are all 
fearful that the final spark may flicker out while the service is 
going on) and her own stifled sobs, Fanny is made Marchioness o! 
Monkstown, and wife to the dying man. 

Yes, securely wife and Marchioness at last; and, still, 
she stands holding his feeble hand in hers, she can feel no thr iT 
of exultation! Has she gone through all the strain and anguish 
for nothing ? she asks herself indignantly. Is it to be so with 
her always, that she will feel no pride, no pleasure, in this end 
which she has attained ? 

She does not ask herself these questions clearly or coherently, 
but the meaning of them rambles about in her mind. For the 
present all she knows, all she feels is this—that a dying man is 
holding her hand, or rather letting his lie in hers, and that some- 
how or other, the rest, her own people, seem to think her more to 
be pitied, or more important, she can’t quite make out which, 
than they did half an hour ago. 

It is Mr. Grove who has read the service, and joined her hand 
to the feeble one still lying in her own. And it is Mr. Grove who 
first breaks through the night-marish web which seems to be 
encompassing her. 

“Let me take you to your father, Lady Monkstown; Lord 
Monkstown can’t stand this sustained excitement.” 

The others have all drifted out of the room, when he says this, 
leaving him the task of telling her the truth. 

“Ts any part of it real? Do you mean he is dying 
stutters out in horror-stricken accents. There is something more 
than ghastly to her now in this deed which she has done. Lord 
Monkstown has subsided into a state of coma again! it almost 
seems to her, that she has been wedded to a corpse. 

“He is dying,” Mr. Grove says, very gently. Then he draws 
her hand firmly within his arm, signals to Walter Gifford, who is 
bending anxiously over the bed, that the end has come. And 
then drags, rather than,leads, the newly-made Marchioness out of 
the room. 

At the door they meet Kenmare. 

‘‘My father is — —,” the young man falters out, and, in passing, 
Mr. Grove puts his hand firmly on the son’s shoulder in a way 
that tells the latter that his father is dead! 


!” she 
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It is a terrible shock to everybody, and, strangely enough, not 
one of the Templetons can take any comfort from the reflection 
that their great object has been attained! Satisfaction may arise 
from this by-and-bye. At present they one and all feel that. it 
has been attained, and that so narrowly under circumstances that 
are too tragic for anything like elation to be felt. 

The Bishop is a poor comforter to Fanny in this her hour of 
tribulation. He is too nervously afraid of what people will think 
and say about the strong measures which were adopted when Lord 
Monkstown was in extremity. He fears that his friends will deem 
him worldly-minded, and his enemies will denounce him as a 
self-seeking, grasping man, who has secured a good alliance for 
his daughter in an unscrupulous, undignified, rapacious, and 
almost inhuman way. 

Again, he is tormented by other fears and doubt. By the fear 
that Lord Monkstown may have neglected to provide for the lady 
who was his wife for only a minute or two, and is now his widow ! 
And even if he mentioned his wishes concer ning her in his will, 
marriage will have cancelled it, or the will may be unsigned, or 
the new Marquis may dispute it. The Bishop knows his daughter 
well enough to feel sure that when her nerves recover their ‘tone, 
she will expect to live in such state as befits a Marchioness. 
Supposing her late husband has not provided her with the where- 
withal, how on earth is he—the already impoverished Bishop—to 
do so? 

It is all his wife’s fault he feels sure. The idea of carrying out 
the nuptial scheme, though the bridegroom was moribund, 
emanated from Mrs. Templeton’s scheming, active, ambitious 
brain, he knows. He does not feel in the least grateful to her 
for having secured the alliance, for which he formerly yearned, for 
his daughter. He is too upset, fretful, peevish, and irritably 
nervous to be either generous or just, and: so he sits brooding over 
the library fire, complaining of the way everybody has treated 
him, and prognosticating all manner of ‘evil for himself, and all 
those around him. 

‘Thanks to your ill-timed interference,” he says to his wife, 
“we shall have Fanny fancying herself a fine lady, without a 
penny of her own to keep up the position.” 

“I’m not at all afraid of that evil consequence; and as for your 
implying that it was altogether my work, and done in opposition 
to your wishes, that 2s not true. I consulted you before I allowed 
Mr. Gifford to speak to Lord Monkstown, and before I spoke to 
Fanny. You could have put a veto on it if you had pleased 
then.” 

“T was led to believe he might recover,” the Bishop says, 
testily ; “ who knows what sort of impression the affair will give 
the world of me ?” 

“You ought not to care for the opinion of the world,’ Mrs. 
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Templeton says, good-temperedly, “if you are quite clear in your 
own conscience, the world’s opinion ought not to weigh with you 
for a moment.” 

‘ But [ am not clear in my own conscience. I feel that I have 
consented—that I have been tricked into consenting—to an in- 
deeorous act.” 

“ You are quite at liberty to consider the act ‘indecorous,’ but 
you shall not say you were ‘tricked’ into consenting to it; you 
consented freely and gladly enough when it was proposed, and s 
I shall tell everyone.” 

Soon after this converstion, Fanny, who is really yearning for ten- 
derness, sends for her father, and he strings himself up to the task of 
going to her. As he goes, he asks himself, “ Why he should be so 
harassed and imposed upon? Why he should be called upon to 
maintain his daughter in greater state and expense now that she 
has a title than if she had remained unmarried?” He feels sure 
that she is left a noble pauper. He feels equally sure that the 
present Marquis will do nothing for the widow who was made his 
father’s wife in so unbecoming, indecorous, and ill-timed a 
manner; it will all fall on him (the Bishop)—all the odium, 
and all the expense! fall on him most undeservedly. 

These thoughts do not impart either a sympathetic or paternal 
air to his face or mien when he goes into his daughter's room. 
He looks solemn enough to satisfy the most rigorous requirements 
of conventionality, but he looks sour as well, and at sight of 
him poor Fanny’s tears fall afresh. 

“Oh, Papa,” she sobs, “don’t look as if you thought me to 
blame ; I am so unhappy, it has shattered me completely.” 

*¢ You must be well aware that I am shattered too, Fanny ; in 
every way this lamentable occurrence is doubly lamentable to me. 
I shall be held accountable for the wnseemly conduct and acts of 
my family, over whom, I regret to say, I have no wholesome 
control. I feel my position keenly, and I fear we shall all suffer 
for an act of most culpable folly.” 

“If you have nothing kinder to say to me, I will ask you to 
leave me, Papa,” she says, drying her eyes, and speaking with a 
gentler dignity than he has ever seen in her before. “ Perhaps you 
may find it hard to believe me when I tell you that I am really 
mourning for Lord Monkstown, not for what I have lost through 
his death, but it is true, nevertheless.” 

**] fear very much that we shall find that no provision has been 
made for you; settlements were to have been signed the night he 
came, but unfortunately, most unfortunately, he was too ill to 
attend to business.” 

“‘T shall be no worse off than I was before,” she says, wearily ; 
and then she adds, “ and I have the right to show that I loved and 
lament him, and that is all I care for now.” 

The Bishop, not finding a suitable answer to this sentiment, 
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an awkward silence ensues, which she presently breaks by 
saying— 

“‘T should like to see Ken—I mean Lord Monkstown; ask Mrs. 
Templeton to bring him to me, Papa,” and by making this request 
she enables the Bishop to get himself out of the room less’ 
awkwardly than he could otherwise have done. 

“What can she want Kenmare for?” the Bishop asks himself, 
as he goes back to roost over his library firé; “she is not—I trust 
she is not—going to crown this indecorous proceeding by making 
premature and indiscreet| enquiries as to how he thinks she was 
left. Time will show; but I fear time will show us no favour— 
especially if Fanny is premature and indiscreet enough to betray 
anxiety as to how she is left. 

He does his daughter injustice in suspecting her of any such 
design. Fanny’s sole object in wishing to see Lord Monkstown is 
to hear the word of kindness from him, which he is sure to speak, 
which every force in his kindly nature will compel him to speak, 
and which has been denied to her by her own father. 

But the poor Bishop has no appreciation of this, accordingly he 
frets and worries himself into a fit of dyspepsia over the—“ indis- 
cretion ” which his daughter is—not about to commit. 

So the days roll on. monotonously, until the hour of the 
funeral, and reading of the will. 

Meantime other and more tragic events have completely crowded 
out the domestic poem of Walter’s and Ethel’s engagement. It 
has not occurred to either of them to mention it to any one 
but Miss Gifford, who is not sufficiently enraptured at the 
news to set it going any further. Mrs. Templeton has not even 
told the Bishop of it; nor, indeed, can this be wondered at, for the 
Bishop’s manner of deporting himself in these family straits 
is not conducive to confidence. Still, she means fairly and well 
by her future son-in-law, though she does not proclaim him 
as such yet. 

She means fairly and well; but she is not averse to keeping 
back the public announcement of the engagement. “So many 
complications may arise to retard the marriage for a time, that it 
is certainly wiser not to say anything about it,” she tells herself, 
when her conscience gives her a ee about the semi-secrecy she 
is observing. And after all she is not injuring anyone, she is not 
interfering between or opposing Walter and Ethel. She is simply 
waiting for the tide ; observing that silence which those who are 
wiser than she, have taught her is golden. 

Through it all Walter and Ethel are very happy. The non- 
publicity of their engagement does not affect their spirits un- 
favourably, for they never think about it. They are together 
daily; and they have perfect. sympathy, perfect understanding, 
and perfect confidence one with the other. 

Moreover, they are too unselfish to wish to bring their happiness 
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prominently to the fore now that there is so much sorrow an 
anxiety in the palace. Ethel, happily betrothed.as she is to t! 
man of her heart, can’t quite forget the holy sorrow of that othe: 
lover of hers, who told her (so long ago it seems now) that he wou! 
never forget her. The son’s grief for his father’s death is too re: 

a thing for Ethel to treat it to a pitying word or two, and th: 
give it no further thought. 

So it is in this way, from one not wishing to mention it, and th 
others not tninking about mentioning it, that Ethel’s engageme) 
is still unknown to the young Marquis, who is in daily, ibe 
hourly, companionship with her. 

And this hourly companionship is working mischief for him, 
poor fellow, for his heart is strung up toa high pitch just now, and 
Ethel is intensely sympathetic. She is so sure and confident of 
herself with regard to Walter Gifford, she looks upon her troth t: 
him as such a sacred thing, that the idea of breaking it for Lord 
Monkstown or anyone else never occurs to her. And so she gives 
Lord Monkstown just the same affectionate sympathy which sh 
would show to a brother if she had one, and that brother were in 
distress. 

In these darker days, before the funeral, the house-party at the 
Palace confine themselves entirely to the Palace and its grounds ; 
and as Fanny, Marchioness of Monkstown, is shut up in her bed- 
room, as the Bishop still does little more than brood over the fire, 
and as Mrs. Templeton has full occupation for her brain and 
hands in organising and carrying out the arrangements for the 
funeral, Monkstown is thrown almost entirely and exclusively 
upon Ethel’s hands to entertain. 

After a good deal of hesitation, and a great many debates. and 
windy arguments from the majority on the subject, he has decided 
to bury his father in Allerton Towers, for a time, at least, until 
such time, indeed, as something like order and decency, and a 
pretence of civilization are restored in his beloved native land. 
the present moment he knows that the finest peasantry in the 
world are as likely as not to desecrate the family mausoleum of 
the Boynes’, and steal his father’s coffin if he has it placed there, 
to make a fire, by means of which they may burn out any honest 
man in their vicinity who has paid aught that he owes. 

So the late lord’s funeral is to be in Allerton-Towers, and al! 
the business consequent on this arrangement devolves on Mrs. 
Templeton. 

The active, energetic little woman is never better pleased than 
when every moment of her day is fully occupied. The amount of 
work she gets through now is simply amazing. The work she has 
to do is composite. She has to destroy all the decorations and plans 
for the wedding, and create and make new ones for the burial. 

Lord Monkstown leaves everything in her graceful, untiring 
hands, and the result justifies the trust he has reposed in her. 
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Wreaths and crowns, and crosses of the most exquisite flowers 
pour in by hundreds from-the thousand and one friends of the 
late Marquis. The air is heavy with the fragrance of gardenias, 
stephanotis, and lilies of the valley. Mrs. Templeton herself 
composes a cushion three feet in circumference, the ground work 
being dark-blue double Russian violets, with the Monkstown’s 
coat of arms and crest in white violets in the middle. It is a 
perfect work of art; and somehow or other this exquisite work 
of the mother’s makes the misguided young man more than ever 
in love with the daughter. 

He pleases Ethel, and wins upon her greatly, by praising her 
mother to her with warmth and delicate discrimination, for though 
she has suffered through her, the girl loves her mother dearly, 
and loves to be proud of her. 

“ T shall never feel at home again, away from you all,” he says 
to Ethel, as they go out into the grounds in search of more violets 
for Mrs. Templeton’s work. “I’m getting so fond of your mother 
that I shall bother her as much about my domestic affairs as if 
she were my own; she has promised to come over by-and-bye 
and re-organise things for me at Monkstown. And the Bishop 
has promised, too; will you come with them ?” 

He is stooping to gather violets as he speaks, and now, as he 
waits for her answer, he looks up into her face with such a look 
of pleading tenderness that it is borne in upon her suddenly 
that “ he cannot know.” 

“IT may not be able to go—much as I should like it—unless 
they go soon,” she murmurs, and she hopes he “ understands.” 

But he does not; he has not the most remote conception of her 
meaning. His whole mind is given up to the contemplation‘of 
the great happiness he will have in receiving her as his guest. 

He makes a promise to himself that while she is his guest, he 
will not distress her by breathing one word of love. He will treat 
her like aqueen! But afterwards !—— 

As he thinks this she has it on her tongue to tell him of her 
approaching marriage, for Walter does not mean to have a lagging 
engagement. But the words do not pass her lips. They are held 
back by the consideration that it is out of place to speak of 
wedding bells while funeral ones are ringing. So he is left 
ignorant and contented ! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


MRS. TEMPLETON DREADS A NIGHTMARE, 


THE funeral is over, the will has been read, and the Bishop's 
heart is at rest. His daughter, Fanny, Marchioness of Monkstown, is 
a wealthy woman, made so by the expressed wishes in writing of her 
husband, and by the clemency of her step-son, who declares that 
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every desire his father had concerning this lady’s jointure shal! 
carried out, though it has not been legally witnessed a 
signed. 

“Tt is enough for me to know that my father wished it. | : 
not going to demur at anything he wished to have done.” 

So Fanny is to have Boyne Gate for her dower-house, and a fa 
income to support it in seemly style, and the Bishop finding th 
to be the case, ceases to roost over the library fire, and decla) 
that he has always recognised and admired the ability with whi 
Mrs. Templeton manages any difficult or delicate matter. 

The palace is cleared of guests now, but. Mrs. Templeton di: 
not feel at all dull. She hears constantly from Lord Monkstoy 
who has confided to her his intention of “trying his fate w 
Ethel once more, after she has stayed at Monkstown.” § “ Whi 
she’s there, I’ll never even look as if I liked her,” he writes, “ b 
afterwards, I’ll plead my hardest.” 

And Mrs. Templeton, when she reads this, thinks “it can do 1 
harm to let things take their own course, and to say nothing abo 
Walter Gifford.” 

Miss Gifford has not called on Ethel. Her brother excuses h 
on the ground that she does not like to intrude into the hous 
that is sacred to death and sorrow fora time. But Ethel shrewd 
surmises that there is another reason at the back of this, and su 
pects that reason to be fidelity to the memory of Walter’s fi 
wife, and a rooted antipathy to the idea of his having a second. 

Strong as her suspicion is, she abstains, like the sensible oi 
she is, from perplexing and worrying Walter by communicatin 
her ideas on the subject. Which, “ even if it is the case, he can’ 
help it, and it would annoy him to have either to excuse her or | 
feel that he couldn’t excuse her,” Ethel tells herself. And s 
when he proposes one morning, that she shall walk home wit 
him and see her “future sister and house,” she assents wit 
cordiality, and starts off with a bright determination not to b 
chilled or rebuffed by anything poor Mabel may untowardly sa 
or do. 

She forgets Mabel, in fact, when she gets to the quaint, pir 
turesque, pretty old countr y-town house where Walter lives. Th: 
entrance from the well-kept court-yard into the comfortabl 
furnished hall—the hall where poor Lily died!—is so pretty an: 
pleasant a one, that it seems to give her a welcome at onc 
“How often you will find me sitting here when you come hom 
on cold winter evenings, Walter; that hearth will burn big log: 
so gloriously; it’s quite the ideal hall! I can hardly tak 
myself away from it to look at the rest of the house,” she says, 
bending over the flowers. 

“But you must be content with a passing glimpse to-day,” h 
laughs, “ your mother said I was only to have you for an hour and 
a half, and you have a good deal to see in the time. I hope you 
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will be equally well pleased with the rest of the house. J think 
this a very pretty room.” 

As he speaks, he throws open the drawing-room, and Ethel goes 
into a beautifully appointed, delicate-hued apartment, in which 
everything is luxurious and beautiful. 

“ Luxurious and beautiful, but a little overcrowded,” her first 
impression. For Ethel’s taste is very pure, and she has a predilec- 
tion for perfect outlines being allowed to stand out and be seen. 

Now, in this room, there are many exquisite little statues and 
statuettes, and several grand bronzes. But they are marred, many 
of them, by being put to stand on tables that are thickly strewn 
with all kinds of coloured glass vases, and baskets, and flagons. 
There is a great deal of china, too, beautiful china of its order, 
and admirably mounted, a great deal of it, on plush and velvet 
brackets. But its order is modern, and Ethel’s taste has been 
reared and fed upon genuine antique pottery and porcelain. 

The window and fire curtains, and all the upholstery in the 
room, is of a rarely toned olive-green Oriental silk, and this is all 
that she can desire. She says so, warmly, and then adds, depre- 
catingly (for though he keeps on asking for her opinion, she half 
fears to give it): 

“ But there are too many little things about, Walter; this sweet 
little marble Clytie ought to stand far apart from all these 
prettinesses in Venetian and Bohemian glass.” 

I thought you liked Venetian glass.” 

‘So I do, but not when it casts a reflection on Clytie’s brow and 
shoulder; may I put her on a little stand by herself? she shall 
have a pedestal when I come here.” 

“Every alteration you make I shall delight in, for it will 
assuredly be for the better,” he tells her; and then he remembers 
the chief (avowed) object of her visit, and sends for his sister. 

Miss Gifford comes in, after an ominous delay, in mourning so 
intensely black that it seems to shadow the sunbeams that are 
flooding the room. Her crape is so deeply indented and stiff that 
it appears to rasp the atmosphere as she passes along, and her face 
is full of lamentation and woe. 

She gives her hand, in a straight, frigid line, to Ethel, and bids 
the girl good-morning in a depressing monotone, that almost 
upsets Ethel’s good resolution as to not being chilled. 

“T have come to ask you to take me for your sister, heartily,” 
Ethel says, clinging to the ungracious, frigid hand. 

Miss Gifford colours up to her nose, the tears rush into her eyes, 
not with anything like emotion engendered by Ethel’s appeal, but 
with angry, jealous, loving remembrance of Lily. It is on the tip 
of her tongue to say “I have had one sister and lost her, I can 
never have another.” But her brother’s eyes are upon her, and 
she restrains herself. 

**] am afraid you find this room cold,” is all Mabel can bring 
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herself to say, with awkward politeness; and when Ethel sa 
hastily .- 

“Oh! not at all; we walked over rather fast,” Miss Giff 
adds. 

“TY rarely have a fire in this room, now! Fires spoil go 
furniture dreadfully, and it would nearly break my heart to si 
stain, or soil, or change in anything in this room.” Then s! 
looks round the apartment keenly, and her eye lights upon | 
Clytie in its changed position. 

“Walter,” she says, getting red again, and speaking wi 
great agitation, “do you see what one of the servants has had | 
umpertinence to do? Actually to move that bust.” 

She pounces upon the beautiful bone of contention as sh 
speaks, and is about to move it back to its place among the litt 
of pretty trifles on the little table, when Walter interposes— 

‘“‘Leave it where it is, Mabel, my dear; it looks far bet‘ 
isolated and clearly outlined.” 

“It’s proper place is here,” Miss Gifford says, with snappi 
emphasis, putting poor Clytie down with a bump. “TI shall fin: 
out which of the maids has had the insolence to touch and di 
place-——” 

“I moved the Clytie,” Ethel interrupts. “I am very sorry th 
my doing so has displeased you. Walter, you shouldn’t ha 
allowed me to do anything your sister wouldn’t like—if y: 
knew.” 

‘‘ My sister draws the line between what servants do, and wh: 
you, who will soon be the mistress here, may do,” he says, in 
judiciously, and while Ethel looks general generous forgiven 
of everything, Miss Gifford infuses as much iron as she can int 
her manner and her resolution, not to be won over to the cause o! 
this brilliant young pretender to Lily’s throne.” 

“Of course, if you authorise Miss Heatherley in upsetting | 
furniture and altering the arrangement of ornaments, you mu: 
do as you please, Walter,” she says, in an injured tone; “ but 
hold certain things very sacred, as I thought you knew, and I an 
not one to change nor to forget.” 

“] think we will go and look at some of the other rooms,” t! 
young widower says, quickly, in order to cover his embarrassment 
“Will you be our pioneer, Mabel? You can tell Ethel more 
about the different departments, and what may be needed in 
them, than I can.” 

“J should scarcely\think that any person, however difficult 
that person may be to please, can find anything ‘ wanting’ in an 
part of this house,” Miss Gifford replies, solemnly. ‘Fully an 
beautifully furnished, J should call it; then, of course, I’n 
nobody and know nothing, and other people may think different|) 
to me.” 

Ethel feels her lips quivering with restrained impatience (: 
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scarcely amounts to wrath), as she listens to this tirade. But she 
reminds herself of Walter, and resolves to bear and forbear. 

“It would be very kind of you to come and show me the 
house. It is your home, and I am only a visitor, and I couldn’t 
feel comfortable, or, as if I half enjoyed it, if I prowled over it 
without you ; do come.” 

Miss Gifford grudgingly assents at this, and leads the way 
through a dining-room abounding in richly carved, genuine old 
black oak, and through a variety of well-appointed bedrooms. 
At the door of one of these latter Mabel pauses, draws out a key 
and handing it to her brother says :— 

“You may be able to show Miss Heatherley this room? I 
can’t,” and as Walter unlocks the door, and they step into a 
temple hung with pale pink silk and lace, Ethel understands 
that she is in the chamber of her late rival. 

It is a pink with which no one can quarrel, and the lace that 
trims the coverlet and pillows is real and good. But there is too 
much “silken splendour,” too much luxury supplementing the 
comfort, for it to commend itself to Ethel’s taste. The ebony and 
ivory furniture has groups of lilies in alabaster introduced as 
ornaments here and there. The fire-place is curtained with pink 
silk, on which are worked lilies. Lilies are painted in freehand 
on the panels of the door. In fact, the whole room is redolent of 
the name of the poor, dead woman, whom it typifies, and Ethel 
longs to get out into ruder scenes and a rougher air. 

** It looks like the bed-chamber of a princess, it is too refined 
for me,’ Ethel says, as they come out into the corridor, at the end 
of which Mabel is awaiting them. 

‘* Not too ‘refined,’ but too fanciful. JI agree with you there, 
Ethel; the bedroom of the wife and mother should be a place 
where her children may come and tumble and scramble, and make 
merry without fear of doing a dreadful work of destruction; you 
shall choose your own room, and own furniture ; and now | umat 
take you home; your time is up, and Mrs. Templeton will be 
impatient.” 

* Will you kiss me?” Ethel asks of her lover's sister, as they 
are parting. 

“Tm not a kissing woman,” Mabel says, holding her unattrac- 
tive head very high in the air. “A kiss with me means a great 
deal, and I don’t give it to many.” 

Then Ethel hastily turns away, and walks out, before Walter, 
into the courtyard, frowning a little. 

“ Walter, I suppose my temper is bad, but !—she is very trying. 

“Your temper is angelic, and you have been very ‘tolerant ; 
poor Mab is enough to try the temper of the most tolerant angel, 
in the mood she was in to-day.” 

* Will she ever like me, Walter ? ” 

He shakes his head. 
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“T can’t tell, dear; she is the most tenacious woman, as far a 
her likes and dislikes are concerned, that Iever met with ; but th: 
doubt mustn’t trouble you; it will not be your fault that sh: 
won't like you.” 

“ But if it isn’t my fault, it will be my misfortune, as she wil 
live with us.” 

“She will not live with us, if she can’t like you.” 

“You mustn’t say that, or feel it, Walter,” she cries, hal! 
frightened. ‘She was brought to your house by your wife’s wish 
—I’ve always heard that, Walter; and she worshipped your wife- 
I’ve heard that, too; I can’t be the one to displace her ; whateve: 
comes, if I am to know happiness, as your wife, your sister mus‘ 
remain.” 

“Her good sense, if she has any, will show her that she can’t re 
main if she is antagonistic to you,” he replies, and then, after th: 
manner of men, he begs that “ Ethel will dismiss the unimportan' 
matter from her mind, and not worry either herself or him about 
it any more!” 

But Ethel, though she is not at all disposed to magnify trifles 
is quite aware that this seemingly unimportant, because powerless, 
antagonism, may affect her domestic peace very seriously in th: 
future. 

** Mother won’t stand that tacitly aggressive manner of hers fo. 
an imstant,” the girl tells herself prophetically, “if Mabel Git 
ford ever lets mother see that she thinks her brother had bette 
not have married me, mother will resent it cuttingly, and ther 
will be awful work; yet all the same, I can’t. help admiring 
Mabel’s sturdy loyalty; only she might go on loving the dead 
without trying to sting the living.” 

Mrs. Templeton is ready for her daily drive by the tim 
Ethel gets home, and the girl sees at once that something has 
discomposed her mother. 

“¢ Have you had luncheon, Ethel, or are you ready to go wit! 
me?” she asks, meeting Ethel in the hall. “I took it fo 
granted, as you stayed away so long, that you were lunching with 
your new friend Miss Gifford.” 

““No; I’ve had no luncheon, but I don’t want any, and I am 
quite ready to go with you, mother,” Ethel says, hastily, hoping 
to avert any further converse on the difficult and danger ous sub- 
ject of Walter’s sister. 

“Was your tour of inspection satisfactory ?” 

“ Perfectly ; the house is delightful in every way.” 

“ Nothing to supply nor to renovate ?” 

“ Nothing; only a few superfluities to weed out,” Ethel says, 
laughing, as she recalls the litter-covered table on which Clyti 
stands. 

“Mrs. Walter Gifford was a lovely creaturé, and I should think 
had good taste,” says Mrs. Templeton, “ but the house has under- 
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gone some transformations I suspect since her time, under the 
régyme of that extremely ungainly person, his sister.” 

‘She 7s ungainly,” Ethel admits. 

**Oh, shockingly, quite shockingly so!” Mrs. Templeton says, 
with a shudder. ‘ And on the one occasion of my seeing her she 
was hot into the bargain ; hot and dusty, and flustered, and her 
gloves didn’t fit her, and she had white stockings on; I can’t tell 
you how the mere thought of her affects me still. I am afraid 
if ever I am ill and feverish that she will be a nightmare to me.” 

*¢ 1] don’t think her encouraging by any means,” Ethel admits ; 
“but Iam not going to let myself be prejudiced against her on 
account of her appearance being unprepossessing generally, and 
specially to one hot summer day when you happened to see her 
dusty and flustered, in ill-fitting gloves and white stockings.” 

* But, dear Ethel, you must allow that gloves can be found to 
fit even such hands as hers, and black stockings are as cheap as 
white ones. Now tell me what I shall order for your travelling 
dress when we go to Ireland in June.” 

“To Ireland in June!” Ethel repeats, in amazement. 

“Yes; why echo my words; echoes never amuse me or 
interest me in the least. DPve been with people sometimes who 
have dragged me half way up or down a precipice in order that 
I may hear them shout something silly, and the mountains repeat 
the last syllable or two ——” 

** But about Ireland, mother; what do you mean by ‘our 
going to Ireland in June ?’” 

‘“) am never mystical,” Mrs. Templeton says, complacently, 
‘‘T mean always exactly what I say; we are going to Ireland in 
June to pay a visit to Lord Monkstown, and you ——” 

** By that time I hope I shall be married,” Ethel says, blushing 
scarlet. ‘ Walter wants to have our wedding about the middle 
of May. He has some cases coming on in June that he must be 
back tor.” 

Mrs. Templeton shudders. 

‘What a dreadful occupation to pursue, where you have to 
calculate your own pleasures so that they may fit m with the 
sufferings of others.” 

“ That’s not a fair or reasonable way of putting it, mother.” 

“Dear child, I’m a mere creature of impulse, who _ speaks 
from feeling, not from reason. You must not become so scientific 
and professional all at once as to wish to rob me of all heart, and 
turn me into a mere ‘reasonable’ machine; that’s one of the 
drawbacks to Mr. Gifford’s profession ; it gradually deadens all 
finer feeling. Doctors soon cease to regard their fellow creatures 
as fellow creatures, and speak of them as ‘ cases,’ and in time 
doctor’s wives do the same. Oh, I know I’m right, Ethel, for I 
heard it said at a very clever lecture Lady St. Just dragged me to 
one night.” 





ALLERTON TOWERS. 
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“ You're overstating the case, and arguing as if all medical men 
were vivisectionists,” Ethel laughs, for her mother’s rambling 
charge against Walter’s profession does not affect her much. But 
what does distress her is, that her mother is evidently wavering in 
her own mind as to the expediency of her (Ethel’s) marriage with 
Walter. 

““She’s dreaming the Monkstown dream, again, I feel sure, 
Ethel tells herself, and so, to save fruitless delays and give no 
time for any new obstacle to arise, she writes to Walter when she 
gets home. 

“YT said this morning that I thought the middle of May too 
soon; but since I saw you I have heard that mother’s plans 
involve my going to Ireland with her in June, if I am not married 
before, therefore I agree with your wishes, and shall be glad when 
everything is settled, and no further alterations can be made for 
us.” 

It is about the middle of April when she writes this, and, wish- 
ing to be quite open and honest with his sister, he tells her at once 
that in a month he hopes to make Ethel his wife. 

Then Mabel lifts up her voice and weeps, and says that she 
‘“‘ Knows well that this scandalous work is all the doing of that 
nasty manceuvring, match-making woman, the Bishop’s wife.” 

So Walter’s home is not made a happy one for him through the 
intense affection, fidelity, and rectitude of his sister. And Mrs. 
Templeton gets bitter censure for a course of conduct which she 
is not pursuing, and is reviled for entertaining hopes and wishes 
which have no place in her mind! 


(To be continued.) 

















A SOLDIER'S CONFESSION. 


‘‘Turre has been a story told during the recent war in Bulgaria, that a Roumanian 
soldier . . . on his deathbed, would not be satisfied tiJl he had obtained an inter- 
view with the excellent Princess of Roumania. ‘To her he explained that he had 
tried to escape from the dangers of the battle by mutilating one of his fingers ; and 
against her and. . . the Prince of Roumania he felt that this offence had been 
committed. From the Princess, and not from the priest, he felt must the forgive- 
ness come, which alone could bring any comfort to him.”—DsgAN STANLEY on 
“ Absolution,” Mneteenth Century, January 1878. 


SIDE by side in a hospital ward, wounded, and dying and sick, 

Fresh from the battle-field’s blood and smoke, they laid them 
five rows thick ; 

There were men and officers—-young and old—heedless of rank or 
fame, 

For the hands of Death, and his comrade Pain, had labelled them 
all the same. 


Roumanian fathers, Roumanian sons, driven to fight at need, 

Driven to turn to bay at last, by cruelty’s heartless greed ; 

And driven to prove at the cannon’s mouth, as others have dared 
to do, 


How all have an equal right to share, the liberty claimed by a few. 


Down through the hospital passed the priest, promising pardon 
and hope, 

And the rough men caught at the words he said, as the drowning 
will clutch at a rope ; 

An old man, withered and bent and grey, who had perilled his life 
with the rest, 

And for love of Christ and his country’s claim, had willingly given 
his best. 


And some of them looked in his face and smiled, and asked for the 
words again, 
And some lay heedless of all beside a horrible sense of pain, 
But one would have “nought of the Church” he swore, nor 
crucifix, priest, nor prayer, 
And he bade the old man “ Hold his peace, and carry his cant 
elsewhere.” 
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“ My son,” said the priest, as he knelt in prayer, “ with sin that is 
unconfessed, 

And unabsolved in the name of Christ, the soul must depart 
unblest.”— 

But the soldier shuddered and shrank in scorn, and hardened his 
heart in hate, 

‘Nay; leave me alone,” was his angry moan, “ I have courage to 
face my fate.” 


The long night waned and the day-light broke, tender and calm 
and fair, 

Till the sunshine lay like a sheet of gold on the homesteads burnt 
and bare ; 

Then a cry went up from the sufferer’s lips—a passionate, pleading 
cry— 

“Ts there never a hope, nor here nor there, of pardon for such 
as I? 


“ Confession brings peace, I know you say,—maybe that your 
words are true, 

But the sin that lies on my soul this day, was never a sin agains‘ 
you ; 

Yet if it be so, if so indeed, to the spirits of those who err, 

Then J will confess to the good Princess, to her, and to none but 
her ! 


“ Our fair Princess, our brave Princess, whose courage has nerved 
us all, 

Whose words have strengthened our hearts and hands, to loosen 
the tyrant’s thrall ; 

Go, tell her I have but an hour to live, and fain would see her a 


space, 
Nay, Father, fear not. The good Princess will never refuse this 
grace |” 


A form in black and a trailing dress— 

A voice that murmured: “ Our good Princess !” 
And a whisper swept the hospital ward, 

As a breeze that ruffles some sloping sward. 
With kindly question and tender-tread 

She paused a moment beside each bed, 
Turning to gaze on the sufferers there 

A face so sweet and a smile so rare ; 

Eyes that were soft with a heartfelt ruth, 

And lips that were brave to proclaim the truth, 
That those who never had thought to bless 
Broke forth into prayer for their good Princess ! 
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And one was watching as if for doom, 

In the feeble light of that crowded room, 

Till a gleam shot into his failing eyes, 

The gleam that welcomes a long-sought prize, 
As he saw her presence advancing there, 

And knew she had come at a sick man’s prayer ! 
‘“ Now Christ in Heaven reward this deed, 

As done to Himself, for a soul in need!” 


“Yea! said I not truly our good Princess would never refuse 
my prayer, 

For what is the hour or place to one with pity and love to spare ? 

There is that you can cure with a word, if you will—a sinner’s 
remorse and dread, 

So I pray of your Highness to hear my tale,” the dying Roumanian 
said. 





“Will your Highness look at this hand of mine, feeble and shrunk 
and lean ; 

There are fingers three, and a stump the fourth, where the fore- 
finger should have been. 

Ah, Madam! you think it a trophy that 
nobly won, 

As I fought to rescue a friend, perhaps, or struggled to spike a gun ? 





a wound that was 


“Nay! let it be known this hideous stump is the brand of a 
traitor’s lie, 

The witness to show me for what I am, a coward who feared to die; 

It isthere! It is there, by day—by night! a horrible signet-ring— 

It is there! It is there | In life or in death, I cannot be rid of 
the thing! 


‘“ A maimed recruit would be spared his turn in the ranks, I 
had heard them say, 

So I sawed my fore-finger through the bone with the surgeon’s 
knife one day ; 

But times were hard, and I failed to reap what a coward might 
deem a good, 

For they bade me try, if I couldn’t do much, at least to do what I 
could. 


‘“ A traitor! a traitor !—and when you came to thank us as true 
and brave, 

And called us patriots worthy to win a patriot’s name and grave, 

I felt you must pass me by in wrath, a coward beneath your scorn, 

If you could but know!—and I cursed myself, and wished I had 

never been born. 
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“But I could not die with the weight of a lie, unowned, unwept, 
unshriven, 

And a wrong confessed where the wrong is done, is truly a wrong 
forgiven, 

So if she can pardon my sin, thought I, this blot on my life, this 
blur, 

My country, which honours and trusts her so, will pardon for lov: 
of her!” 


His voice grew faint—he faltered and sobbed, 

As slower and slower the life-blood throbbed, 
And he could not see—though he felt her bend 
Beside his pillow and murmur: “ Friend, 

"Tis a little thing that you ask of me, 

And that little thing I bestow it free. 

There are none of us all but have known the cost, 
Of our better selves for a moment lost ; 

But well for us all if we, like you 

Can foster a penitence brave and true! 

In the name of the poor, the wronged, the weak, 
Of our hapless race that has dared to speak, 

In the name of the living who love you here, 

In the name of the dead who will claim you there, 
I give to you, Oh, my country’s son, 

The honour and love you have worthily won !” 
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The smile on his face she had never forgot 

Had she paused to look ; but she saw it not, 
For she fell on her knees, and bowed her head i 
In a passion of tears, by that hospital bed, 
Hot tears of anguish, to think how nes, : 
A nation must strive to assert its wrong! 

Soft tears of pity and love and pride, 

For the willing who gave and the brave who died! 
And when she arose, he had won release, 

The soldier had passed to his Home in peace! 


HARRIET L. CHILDE-PEMBERTON. 
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THE OLD INNS OF LONDON. 





Part Il. 


Fatstarr.— “Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn ?” 
Kine Henry IV. Part 1, Act iii. Scene 3. 
Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn. 


THE former part of this article’ was devoted to the old inns and 


coach-houses which may yet be seen in the southern part of 
London. Crossing London Bridge from Southwark we pass by the 
site—now marked by the statue of King William IV. —of the 
“ Boar’s Head,” Eastcheap. This tavern is consecrated for all time 
to the memories of Sir John Falstaff, Hostess Quickly, and Prince 
Henry. The actual house wherein Shakespeare lays such match- 
less comedy was burnt in the Great Fire. Standing on the 
north side of Great Eastcheap, between Small Alley and St. 
Michael’s Lane, its successor was finally pulled down in the year 
1831 (together with St. Michael’s) to make way for the appr oaches 
to the new bridge that was built a few yards westward of the 
older fabric. The ** Boar’s Head ” is mentioned in the reign of King 
Richard II., when one William Warder gave a tenement thus 
called to a college of priests founded by Sir William Walworth for 
the adjoining church of St. Michael, Crooked Lane. Walworth 
was buried (1385) in the north chapel by the choir of the old 
church, which was rebuilt by Wren after the Fire. In Maitland’s 
time it was labelled, “ This is ye chief tavern in London.” The 
sign of the later house, carved in stone and bearing the initials 
and date I.T.—1668, is in the Guildhall Museum. Upon the 
turning over, at Whitechapel, of a mound of rubbish brought 
thither from the ruins of the Fire, there was found a carved box- 
wood bas-relief of a boar’s head, set in a circular frame formed of 
two tusks mounted with silver, and inscribed at the back 
“William Brooke landlord of ye Bore’s Hedde Estchepe 1566.” 
This relic passed into the hands of Stamford, the bookseller, and 
was ultimately sold at Christie’s in January, 1855, to a Mr. Halle- 
well. The Shakespeare dinners were held here until the close of 
last century. Both Goldsmith and Washington Irving have given 
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us delightful essays based upon their visits to the inn; though it 
is a curious circumstance that the enthusiasm, pardonable enough, 
of each exceeds the bounds of sober truth. Goldsmith conjures up 
visions of the past in a room which he forgets was not built until 
about three hundred years later; whilst Irving, in his search fo. 
antiquities, was betrayed into accepting an old sacramental cup 
from the church for the veritable parcel-gilt goblet upon which the 
faithless knight, sitting in her Dolphin chamber at the round table 
by a sea-coal fire, swore he would marry Dame Quickly. In the 
churchyard in Crooked Lane, lies Robert Preston, drawer at the 
tavern, worthy anti-type of the nimble- -tongued Francis. Hard by, 


on Fish Street Hill, 


stood the “Bull Inn,” in later years the 


“Black Bull,” also destroyed in the Fire, which is reputed to 
have been the residence of another Prince of Wales, the victor at 
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Crecy and Poictiers. 
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Gracechurch or Grasschurch Street, the 


parish church of St. Benet being familiarly so-called from the herb 
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market there, was distinguished for three well-known taverns. 
These were the “ Saba” or “ Queen of Sheba,” the ‘ Cross Keys,” 
and the “ Spread Eagle.” In Leadenhall Street were the “ Old 
Bull” and the “ King’s Arms” inns, the latter being formerly the 
“King’s Head,” where Sir John Fenwick and his associates con- 
spired for the restoration of King James II. The front premises 
of the “ Saracen’s Head ” (Nos. 4 and 7, Aldgate) still survive, and 
are noteworthy for the handsome elevation of the larger of the 
two houses shown in my sketch. The “Three Nuns,” Aldgate, 
perpetuates by its name the abbey of the nuns of St. Clare, called 
the Minoresses (Minories ), founded in the year 1293 by Edmond 
Earl of Lancaster, Leicester, and Derby, brother to King Edward 
III. This inn, mentioned by Dr. Foe in his History of 
the Plague, was recently replaced with a structure of fan- 
ciful but pretentious design. Of the fine inns for which 
Bishopsgate Street was once famous, there only remains the “ Old 
Katherine Wheel” (No. 40 Bishopsgate Street Without), and of this 
no more than the two galleries, now covered in with modern win- 
dows, immediately above the tap-room and private bar. The street, 
however, retains here and there an old world aspect, and more par- 
ticularly in the rear premises of many of the houses, as will be ap- 
parent to any one who turns down the numerous courts and pas- 
sages which lead from either side of the way. The extensive and 
beautifully decorated mansion of Sir Paul Pindar, merchant prince 
in the days of King James I., as eminent for his love of architec- 
ture as for his munificent contribution of £10,000 to the rebuild- 
ing of St. Paul’s, is now represented by the rapidly decaying 
public house (No. 169) which bears his name. The “ White Hart,” 

at the northern end of St. Botolph’s church, took its sign from the 
cognisance of King Richard II. A later structure bore the date 
1420, but in Pennant’s time nothing of that house was left. The 
succeeding building had a handsome elevation of three bays ex- 
tending from the eround to the top floor, whilst the lofty windows 
along the whole of the front gave it an exceptional but imposing 
effect . It somewhat resembled the Elizabethan *“ Half Moon” 

tavern, miscalled “ Shakespeare’s House,” which was pulled down 
two years ago in Aldersgate Street. Spacious inn-yards with 
characteristic galleries and balconies constituted the interiors of 
the “Green Dragon” and the “ Four Swans,” in Bishopsgate 
Street. The gabled roof and pointed upper windows of “ The 
Four Swans” were very picturesque. It was entirely rebuilt seven 
years ago. When Sir Thomas More lived in his palace at Bishops- 
gate his retainers lodged at the “ Four Swans.” We may picture 
to ourselves how they assembled here, amazed and anxious, at the 
arrival one morning of the King’s messenger who had ridden 
down to announce the chancellor’s disgrace*and arrest. From this 
inn Sydney set forth with a gallant band to join the forces of his 
Queen at Tilbury. When at-a subsequent period the citizens of 
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London declared themselves for the Parliament it should not b 
forgotten, to their credit, how the innkeepers in general adhered 
to their Sovereign. The landlord of the “ Four Swans” gave pro 
tection to the captain of horse who, in face of almost, insurmount 
able difficulties, volunteered to carry a message from Sir Edwar 
Dering, at Sittingbourne, to Lord Goring, who was then with th 
royal army at Ingatestone,in Essex. The aide-de-camp and hi 
six followers rested at the “ Four Swans,” but their mission bein; 
suspected and their arrival betrayed, Ireton, with a party of hi 
Ironsides, invested the inn. For seven hours the besieged made 
gallant resistance, but at length, the inn gates being beaten dow) 
Ireton effected an entry and ordered the house to be fired. Th 
Kentish men charged their assailants and four of them succeede 
in riding through. Hotly pursued they contrived to pass Hackney, 
Romford, and Brentwood, at each of which places a horse was out 
paced and its rider slain. Yet ultimately the leader alone, thoug! 
half dead with pain and loss of blood, made good his way into tly 
commander-in-chiefs camp. The landlord was heavily fined { 
his loyalty but lived to see his house doubly flourish at th 
Restoration. The “ Four Swans” was the posting house fo 
travellers to and from the Eastern counties, and was the favourit: 
sojourn of the members of Cambridge University. At the “ Bul 
Inn,” in Bishopsgate Street, was wont to put up Tobias Hobson th 
Cambridge carrier, the first man in England who let out hackne, 
horses. Dying on the Ist of January, 1630, he lives in his epitap 
by Milton and the reference in the Spectator to his fresco on thy 
inn-wall. 

At the foot of Ludgate Hill, formerly called Bowyer Row, 
was an inn of long standing known in later years as the “ Bell 
Sauvage.” The derivation of the sign 1s even now a matter o! 
controversy. It would seem that the house, like many of th 
London inns, was — the property of a family in this 
instance named Savage. The | Savages are known to have lived 
in the parish. Record exists of a bequest in the year 1453 
by one John French to his mother Joan French, a ‘widow, of 
“ Savage’s Inn,” whilst the premises are at the same time state: 
to be otherwise known as the “ Bell in the Hoop.” In the yea 

1568 John Cawthorne gave the reversion at his wife’s de ath of 
what had then become the “ Belle Sauvage” to the Cutlers 
Company, who from the profits thereof’ were to maintain tw 
exhibitions at Cambridge University, to distribute coals to th: 
poor of St. Bride’s and St. Sepulchre’s parishes, and to mak: 
certain payments to necessitous prisoners and to Bridewell Hos- 
pital. The arms of the Cutlers’ Company existed in the inn, 
and Mrs. Cawthorne’s portrait is preserved in their hall, Cloak 
nee College Hill. Tokens issued by the landlord during th: 
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market there, was distinguished for three well-known taverns. 
These were the “ Saba” or *“ Queen of Sheba,” the “ Cross Keys,” 
and the “ Spread Eagle.” In Leadenhall Street were the “ Old 
Bull” and the “ King’s Arms” inns, the latter being formerly the 
‘‘ King’s Head,” where Sir John Fenwick and his associates con- 
spired for the restoration of King James II. The front premises 
of the “ Saracen’s Head ” (Nos. 4 and 7, Aldgate) still survive, and 
are noteworthy for the handsome elevation of the larger of the 
two houses shown in my sketch. The “Three Nuns,” Aldgate, 
perpetuates by its name the abbey of the nuns of St. Clare, called 
the Minoresses (Minories), founded in the year 1293 by Edmond 
Earl of Lancaster, Leicester, and Derby, brother to King Edward 
III. This inn, mentioned by Dr. Foe in his History of 
the Plague, was recently replaced with a structure of fan- 
ciful but pretentious design. Of the fine inns for which 
Bishopsgate Street was once famous, there only remains the * Old 
Katherine Wheel” (No. 40 Bishopsgate Street Without), and of this 
no more than the two galleries, now covered in with modern win- 
dows, immediately above the tap-room and private bar. The street, 
however, retains here and there an old world aspect, and more par- 
ticularly in the rear premises of many of the houses, as will be ap- 
parent to any one who turns down the numerous courts and pas- 
sages which lead from either side of the way. The extensive and 
beautifully decorated mansion of Sir Paul Pindar, merchant prince 
in the days of King James I., as eminent for his love of architec- 

ture as for his munificent contribution of 4 £10,000 to the rebuild- 
ing of St. Paul’s, is now represented by the rapidly decaying 
public house (No. 169) which bears his name. The ‘“* White Hart,” 
at the northern end of St. Botolph’s church, took its sign from the 
cognisance of King Richard II. A later structure bore the date 
1420, but in Pennant’s time nothing of that house was left. The 
succeeding building had a handsome elevation of three bays ex- 
tending from the ground to the top floor, whilst the lofty w indows 

along the whole of the front gave it an exceptional but imposing 
effect. It somewhat resembled the Elizabethan “Half Moon * 

tavern, miscalled “ Shakespeare’s House,” which was pulled down 
two years ago in Aldersgate Street. Spacious inn-yards with 
characteristic galleries and baleonies constituted the interiors of 
the “Green Dragon” and the “ Four Swans,” in Bishopsgate 
Street. The gabled roof and pointed upper windows of ‘ The 
Four Swans” were very picturesque. It was entirely rebuilt seven 
years ago. When Sir Thomas More lived in his palace at Bishops- 
gate his retainers lodged at the “ Four Swans.” We may picture 

to ourselves how they assembled here, amazed and anxious, at the 
arrival one morning of the King’s messenger who had ridden 
down to announce the chancellor’s disgrace*and arrest. From this 
inn Sydney set forth with a gallant band to join the forces of his 
Queen at Tilbury. When at-a subse quent period the citizens of 
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London declared themselves for the Parliament it should not b 
forgotten, to their credit, how the innkeepers in general adhered 
to their Sovereign. The landlord of the “ Four Swans” gave pro- 
tection to the captain of horse who, in face of almost, insurmount- 
able difficulties, volunteered to carry a message from Sir Edward 
Dering, at Sittingbourne, to Lord Goring, who was then with th: 
royal army at Ingatestone,in Essex. The aide-de-camp and his 
six followers rested at the “ Four Swans,” but their mission being 
suspected and their arrival betrayed, Ireton, with a party of his 
Ironsides, invested the inn. For seven hours the besieged made 
gallant resistance, but at length, the inn gates being beaten down, 
Ireton effected an entry and ordered the house to be fired. Th 
Kentish men charged their assailants and four of them succeeded 
im riding through. Hotly pursued they contrived to pass Hackney, 
Romford, and Brentwood, at each of which places a horse was out: 
paced and its rider slain. Yet ultimately the leader alone, though 
half dead with pain and loss of blood, made good his way into tly 
commander-in-chief’s camp. The landlord was heavily fined { 
his loyalty but lived to see his house doubly flourish at the 
Restoration. The ‘* Four Swans” was the posting house fo: 
travellers to and from the Eastern counties, and was the favourite 
sojourn of the members of Cambridge University. At the “ Bull 
Inn,” in Bishopsgate Street, was wont to put up Tobias Hobson the 

Cambridge carrier, the first man in England who let out hackne) 
horses. Dying on the Ist of January, 1630, he lives in his epitaph 
by Milton and the reference in the Spectator to his fresco on thx 
inn-wall. 

At the foot of Ludgate Hill, formerly called Bowyer Row, 
was an inn of long standing known in later years as the “ Belle 
Sauvage.” The derivation of the sign 1s even now a matter of 
controversy. It would seem that the house, like many of the 
London inns, was originally the property of a family in this 
instance named Savage. The | Savages are known to have lived 
in the parish. Record exists of a bequest in the year 1453 
by one John French to his mother Joan French, a ‘widow, of 
“ Savage’s Inn,” whilst the premises are at the same time stated 
to be otherwise known as the “ Bell in the Hoop.” In the year 

1568 John Cawthorne gave the reversion at his wife’s death of 
what had then become the “ Belle Sauvage” to the Cutlers’ 
Company, who from the profits thereof’ were to maintain two 
exhibitions at Cambridge University, to distribute coals to the 
poor of St. Bride’s and St. Sepulchre’s parishes, and to make 
certain payments to necessitous prisoners and to Bridewell Hos- 
pital. The arms of the Cutlers’ Company existed in the inn, 
and Mrs. Cawthorne’s portrait is preserved in their hall, Cloak 
seul a Hill. Tokens issued by the landlord during the 
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period 1648-1672 bear the device of an Indian woman hold- 
ing a bow and arrows. In the reign of Queen Anne the sign 
consisted of a Savage standing by a Bell. Addison, in No. 28 
of the Spectator, discoursing upon what he terms the ‘ daily 
absurdities hung out upon the sign-posts of this city, to the 
great scandal of —— as well as those of our own country,” 

would gladly connect the Savage and the Bell with an old French 
romance of the beautiful woman who was found in a wilderness 
and was called La Belle Sawvage. This perhaps is, as Pennant 
affirms it to be, the real significance of so singular a sign; though 
Stow thinks it is from a former possessor of the house—Isabella 
Savage—that the inn obtained the title. Mr. Treloar * dwells 
upon the antecedent improbability of the French romance being 
familiarly known here at a time when the house had already 
received the title of “Savage’s Inn” and sets up the theory 
that the inn might have received the cognomen of Bail or 
Bailey Savage Inn, from the Bailey or Ballium of the London 
Wall in its immediate neighbourhood. Reverting to the be- 
ginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign we find that the “ Bell- 
Savage” formed one of the principal resorts of the players. 

In his Historical Account of the English Stage, Malone draws 
an ingenious and interesting parallel between these inn-theatres 
and the construction of the modern play-houses. He appositely 
points out how the galleries in both are ranged along three sides 
of the building. Gur present boxes answer to the lowest tier 
of the galleries. It is especially observable that they, even in 
theatres which were afterwards built expressly for dramatic repre- 
sentations, still retained their name, and were often called rooms 
by our ancient writers. The inn-yard sufficiently resembles the 
pit, as now in use. We may suppose the stage to have been 
raised in this arena, on the fourth side, with its back to the 
gateway of the inn, at which the money for admission would be 
taken. Thus, in fine weather, a not incommodious play-house 
may have been formed. The performers of plays at travellers’ 
inns and other public places may be rightfully regarded as suc- 
cessors to the various private companies who use .d to act in the 
“Inns” or town mansions of their respective proprietors. But 
the performances, in London at any rate, were strenuously 
opposed upon moral grounds by the city authorities. The build- 
ing of a regular playhouse does not date from before the year 
1570 or Cherechisate. In 1574, ten years after the birth of 
Shakespeare, the Queen gave a license to James Burbadge and 
others—* Servants of,” that is to say, members of the priv ate com- 
pany of the Earl of Leicester—to pl ay throughout England during 
her pleasure: and in 1603 King James I. granted a similar 
license, dated at Westminster the 19th of May, to Richard 
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Burbadge (son of James), Shakespeare, Laurence Fletcher and 
others for acting at the Globe, “ theire nowe usuall house within 
oure countye of Surreye” and elsewhere. Tradition runs that 
Jonson, the Burbadges and Shakespeare often performed at the 
“ Bell-Savage,” where a fencing school had also been established. 
Richard Tarleton, the celebrated jester, would come hither from 
his “ Dolly’s” tavern, in Queen’s Head Passage, Paternoster Row ; 
and here Bankes used to exhibit the feats of his wonderful horse 
Morocco, the “dancing horse” of Moth in Love’s Labour Lost, 
whose praises have been sung by Sir Walter Raleigh, Jonson 
and Donne, Sir Kenelm Digby, Taylor, Hall and Shakespeare 
himself. 

= sir Thomas Wyatt, advancing from Rochester, had attempte dl to 
enter the city from Southwark, Queen Mary the while wavering at 
the Guildhall. But bei ing met there with a show of resistance he 
went round by Kingston Bridge, and, defeating Sir John Gage at 
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THE OLD BELL, HOLBORN. 


Charing Cross, made his way to Ludgate, expecting the citizens 
would greet him as their deliverer from Philip of Spain. But 
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Lord William Howard had garrisoned the Gate, and to Wyatt’s 
demand for admittance cried out, *“ Avaunt, traitor! thou shalt not 
come in here!” Meanwhile the Queen’s troops, with Pembroke’s 
horse, had occupied the Strand, and the story goes that Wyatt 
threw himself down in despair upon the bench by. the Bell-Savage 
Gate. Invoked by Clarencieux, King-at-Arms, to avert useless 
bloodshed, he surrendered to Maurice “Berkeley, who, taking him 
up on his own horse, carried him to Whitehall, whence he was con- 
veyed to the Tower. The inn-yard consisted of two courts, the 
further from the street forming the inn proper. At No. 11 in the 
outer court lived Grinling Gibbons, who had for his sign here the 
wonderfully carved pot of flowers spoken of by Walpole. In course 
of time the outer yard was used for coaching purposes, and became 
the head-quarters of the Bristol and other notable stages of the 
day. The “Old Bell,’ (No. 123, Holborn), has a very pleasing 
interior in spite of the modern alterations that have been made in 
it; on a bright summer’s afternoon the prospect from the end of its 
quiet little yard through the deep archway into the light ye 
bustle of the broad thoroughfare beyond is well worthy of 
artist’s pencil Chambers and model lodging houses now scieaal 
the yard of the “ Black Bull” next door (No. 122). The “ Angel 
Inn,’ ‘Islington,which,however, is really within the parish of Clerken- 
well, served as the common halting place for travellers, who reach- 
ing London by night did not care to encounter the further perils of 
their journey until daylight should afford them greater security. 
Samuel Lewis, in his History of St. Mary’s, Islington (1842), 
describes the ancient house as it appeared previous to its demoli- 
tion in the year 1819. With the usual features of a country inn 
it combined a long front beneath an overhanging tile roof and 
having two rows of windows, twelve in each row. The double 
galleries of the yard were supported by plain columns and — 
pilasters, by caryatides and other figures. The gateway had ¢ 
large gallery above its pediment. A company of players perfor a 
here as late as the reign of King George II. But of the many 
inns and taverns in this locality the most interesting example 
was the “Old Queen’s Head,” at the corner of Queen’s Head 
Lane, Lower Street. It formed one of the most perfect speci- 
mens of early domestic architecture in London. It had three 
lofty storeys, the one projecting beyond the other in front, 
divided by bay windows, supported on consoles and carved 
figures. The central bay, more forward than the other two, made 
a commodious porch, greatly enriched. The interior was adorned 
upon a commensurate scale. The inn is said to have been built, 
or at any rate it was patronised, by Sir Walter Raleigh. It was 
perhaps one of several licensed by him when, in the 30th 
year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, he was deputed “to make 
licenses for keeping of taverns and retailinge of wyne through- 
out England.” The heavy Gothic ornaments prevailing in the 
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interior, with the volutes, astragals, and other detached portions 
in the Grecian taste, determine its date as having been erected 
in that Sovereign’s reign. Views of it will be found in th 
Gentleman’s Magazine for June 1794, and Britton’s <Archi- 
tectural Antiquities. It was pulled down in October 1829; th 
Courier of the 21st. of that month contains an account of its 
demolition, which shows amongst other things how thorough, as 
compared with modern achievements, were the builders’ and 
plumbers’ work of centuries ago. Relics of the building wer 
eagerly bought, the mantel-piece and accessory carving sold at 
the auction for more than £60; whilst the panelling of the “ oak 
parlour” was reconstructed in the new building. Raleigh’s hom: 
in Islington was converted into the “Old Pied Bull” which occu- 
pied the site of the present houses behind Frederick Place. 
This article may appropriately conclude with a_ reference to 
the lines of Shenstone (composed in the inn at Henley, in 
Warwickshire), of which the final stanza is quoted above and 
to the saying of Archbishop Leighton, who died in the yea 
1684 at the “ Bell Inn,” in Warwick Lane, Newgate Street, that 
“if he were to choose a place to die in it should be an inn, 
it looking like a pilgrim’s going home, to whom this world was 
all as an inn and who was weary of the noise and confusion 
in it.” 
W. E. MILLIKEN. 
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. “BAT AND BALL, AT HAMBLEDON. 
(The cradle of cricket, as it is now at this day—unaltered.) 


Cricket. 


Pi yi THE DREAM OF MY CHILDHOOD AND THE PASSION OF MY 
| MIDDLE AGE. 


Your blood must be on your own head, Mr. Editor, as, in spite of 
Ih my telling you that cricket in print has been threshed nis usque 
3 ad nauseam, you tell me that I must thresh the straw out once 
more. Well, I will try ; but I must warn your readers that if they 
wish to learn the history of the game, they must read ‘ Nyren’s 

Cricketer’s Guide,” ‘ Lillywhite’s Introduction to Scor es, and 
act ans ” <« Pycroft’s Cricket Field,” Mr. W. Bolland’s book, 
cum multis aliis. The only way out ol it which I can see is ri 
light my pipe and stare into the fire—for a fire in these so-called 
summer evenings is as welcome as at Christmas—and think of all 
I remember and all I have seen, read of, or heard from childhood 
onwards. It was in August, 1829, when I was in my seventh year, 
that I first heard of and saw the game of cricket. The ground 
was the Green Lion meadow, opposite to the Village Inn, and 
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From 1743 to 1800. From 1800 to 1837, when bat same shay 
as now. Drawn from the bats themsely: 


adjoining the vicarage garden at Rainham, situate on the old 
Dover road, half-way between London and Dover. Rainham wa 
my new home, the family having been shifted from a small villag 

in the W iltshire Downs, where the only sports were hunting an 

shooting. I was scared by the new life round me, seeing stag 
coaches, carriages and four, post-chaises, vans and other vehicle: 

which were always passing by night and day, and amongst th: 
other novelties was a cricket match. I watched with the dee pest 


interest the fitting up of the booth, which consisted of a rusti 


frame work, over which rick cloths were stretched, the wheeling 
out of forms and tables, and barrels of beer; and at or about 10 


oclock the match commenced. My stand, consisting of ol 
packing cases, was set up behind the hedge in the Vicarag: 
garden, and a carpet for me to lean on was put on the top of th 
hedge. I had a whole holiday; and from 10 o'clock till ” 
stumps were drawn I never moved, except, most unwillingly, 

go in and pretend to eat at 2 o ‘clock, as the excitement had driven 


me off my feed. The match was “married and single,” and the 


players consisted of the farmers and their sons and the tradesmen 
and their sons. Though fifty-three years have gone since that 
match, I could re-people that field, now built over, can remember 


many of the hits, and the places of honour in front. of the booth, 
where the farmers, in their drab breeches and gaiters or top boots, 
sat behind the tables, on which, after dinner, stood the punch, the 


pipes, the tobacco in glass dishes, and a stable lantern to light 
their pipes—some of the swells smoked cigars, things which I had 
never seen before. From that time forward cricket took a thoroug! 
hold on me, and was a fascination. Beyond cricket on the lawn | 
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had not much chance of playing the game until I was twelve 
years of age, and was a little boy—and, of course, a fag—at Win- 
chester. A boy becomes accustomed to his fate, as eels do to 
being skinned, people say, and my fate was to fag out for two 
whole summers, without the chance of ever touchinga bat. After 
two years absolute slavery a boy was to a great extent exempt 
from cricket-fagging, as he probably had juniors enough under 
him to supply the demand ; and, if such was the case, boys at the 
age of fourteen did one of two things-—they either turned their 
back on the game 7m toto, in disgust, or eagerly followed it at a 
time when they got into some junior eleven, and indulged in the 
glorious luxury of having a bat of their own. 

And now about boys’ cricket in the pre-railway days, when pro- 
fessional * coaches ” were utterly unknown, and they worked out 
the game for themselves. The bowling was almost entirely under- 
hand; but boys studied hard at “ pitching a length,” and often 
bowled at a single stump, without any batsman, with a piece of white 
paper for a mark; and some of them got a good deal of spin on the 
ball, as there were no restrictions about the position of the hand and 
arm after 1828, except two, namely, in delivery the hand and arm 
had to be held below the elbow, and the arm might not touch 
the side, so as to jerk. 

The fielding of boys, learnt at their fagging, was usually very 
good, and “funk” was unknown ; and boys were expected to pick up 
a ball neat and clean, and throw straight, too, and catches were 
seldom dropped; and one reason for this was that boys were ever- 
lastingly playing single-wicket matches, in which catching and 
fielding were half the battle. The hitting, much of it was “hard, 
as there were such things as half-volleys and occasional full pitches; 
but still, somehow, boys who were good bats worked out for them- 
selves a fair defence with a straight bat, with a good deal of back play. 

And now, please understand once and for ever, when wise- 
acres of the present day lay down the law in some smoking- 
room, about the past in the days of Mynn, and Pilch, and 
Lillywhite, and Box, and say, “there was no bowling in these 
days, Sir, only slow underhand,” they are simply talking the 
most execrable rubbish, to say nothing of propagating what is 
positively untrue. The story “of round arm bowling is this :— 
In 1828 the battle was fought out, and the law was altered thus: 
the then law was—* The ball must be bowled, not thrown or 





jerked. But if the ball be jerked, or the arm extended from 


the body horizontally and any part of the hand be uppermost, 
or the hand horizontally extended when the ball shall be 
delivered, the umpire shall call “ No ball.” The new law passed 
early in that year was—“ The ball shall be bowled; if it be 
thrown, or jerked, or if any part of the hand or arm be above 
the elbow at the time of delivery, the umpire shall call “ No 
ball.” This was the origin of round arm bowling: afterwards, 
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whether by law or by custom at Lords, I really do not know, 





all bowling was allowed—and the law was made very strip 
gent in the year 1841—when the hand was below the should 
provided that the ball was neither thrown nor jerked. In thi 


early days of round arm bowling, it became very erratic, and 


the law of “wide ball” was invented. And the smoking-roo! 
hero must listen to me for a moment, when I address him thus 
la Dr. Johnson. “Sir, in the plenitude of your ignorance an 
conceit, you are talking ahout something of what you are wholly 
ignorant, and if you had the intelligence to understand anythin 
you would listen to what Lord Bessborough and the Hon. Rober 
Grimston, who, from their boyhood till now, have passed a grea‘ 
part of every summer at Harrow and at Lords, say, and it is thi 
namely, that there is not a single thing which Alfred Shaw, w! 
admittedly in his day, has been the king of bowlers, which Willia 
Lillywhite, and James Cobbett, and William Hillyer could not d 
too, and that in 1836, in which year somehow there was a great glu 
of talent, there was as good medium and quick, and true round ar 
bowling as to-day.” Good bowling, and good batting, wer 
scarcer than now, as there was less cricket, and cricket was not 


trade with a few exceptions, but a straight ball was a straight ball. 


a shooter was a shooter, and men who got long scores on ground 
inferior to those of to-day, without pads or gloves, must have be: 

. , cc . ‘ m4 ” , 
very good men. And “ Mr. Smoking Room,” you may take 
from me, that Wenman and Box without pads or gloves, stood at th 
wicket as Pooley or Pilling donow, and if a man drew his toe over th 


crease, or touched a ball with his bat, he was a “dead-un ;” then, 


as now: they did not take every ball as now, as longstop was 1: 
then simply a substitute for a net, but he was expected to look o 
for catches, throw the batsman’s wicket down for almost a ce 
tainty, if called on to do so; and by combination with bowl 
and one of the long-fields who was backing up, throw to thi 
bowler’s wicket, and “run out” the non-hitter if he backed uy 


too far. And now, just to cool myself, I am going to dream 
about the past, and prose about my pictures. The reduced 
prints of bats of all eras, from 1743 till 1837, when a few of 


those of the shape of to-day existed, and the reduced print 


from an engraving of the old picture at Lords, have appeared 
in Cassell’s Recreator, as I allowgd them to reproduce them ; 
but the old “Bat and Ball” at Hambledon, I believe, has no’ 
seen the light until now. The accuracy of that picture I wil! 
vouch for, as it was drawn by my son under my own eye, and to 
prove its accuracy one of the lads of the village—a crowd of 


whom surrounded the artist and breathed hard, and had occa 
sionally to be withdrawn into the hostelry with offers of be 


—when it was finished, was good enough to leave the mga 
of a very warm and dirty thumb on the drawing, and as th 


late Mr. Thatkeray would have said, “perilled his iaivetion, 
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on the fact “that the young gentleman had ‘put down’ the 
old house as true as any printed book he ever see, including 
the new bricks in the kitchen chimly.” 
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CRICKET IN 1743. 


Now about the picture of 1743. It is cricket, when the game 
was emerging from a combination of hockey and club ball and 
rounders, and crede Mr. Bolland “ tip-cat.” I wholly trust in Mr. 
Bolland’s theory, that when tip-cat was played and called cross- 
wicket tip-cat, with eleven a-side and a notcher, and they ran as 
now when the cat was hit away, that a ball was substituted for 
the * cat,” and from cross-wicket it became “cricket.” The game 
represented in that picture is at a period when the * popping- 
hole ” (a remnant of rounders), was underneath the hurdle-wicket, 
vice the “ popping-crease ” (first limited to 3ft. 10in., afterwards 
increased to 4ft. as now) which was substituted for it. The 
batsman is playing with a “club” bat, the same as No. 1 in the 
picture of bats. The bowling appears to be along the ground, 
and, by the position of the “notcher,” or scorer, it is clear there 
was no “ off-hitting.” The “swell” in the lac ed coat is clearly a 
backer. One score only of an eleven a-side match of that era 
exists, namely, that of Kent v. England, in 1746, and that score 
shows that in its main details the principle of the game was 








much the same 


as Now. 
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So much for that picture, for I am vy 


anxious not to bore people. 
Now let us raise the curtain of Time (not your magazine, y 


know), and let us imagine that we are looking out of the window 


of the old “ Bat and Ball, ” which, by-the-bye, stands on a plate: 
where two cross-roads meet, about two miles from the village 





Hambledon 


a lone house, externally just the same as it was 
hundred and thirty years ago, with the same old locks, and bolts 


and bars. Opposite to those windows I see, with the eyes of fait 
a plece of rough, open down, much like the Harrow ground 
shape (now enclosed): 


George III. The stumps are pitched for a match, two stump 


the time is about the earlier days 


only 22in. high, surmounted by a single bail six inches in lengt! 


The bowling dist ance, the creases, the bats, as regards width and 
size, and the ball, probably 


informed me, as their 


George IV. when a boy 





as Messrs. Duke, of Penshurst, so iy 


firm made the first treble-sewn bal! fo 
are substantially the same as now; thi 
wicket-keeper is standing about two yards behind the stumps 





and the long-stop some six yards behind him. The bowle: 
evidently “ pitching a length,” as the wicket-keeper is expectin 
the ball ‘bail- high.” 


now to the Renta: the off-field are standing four in a row, on 


The on-field is scattered pretty much 


opposite the striker’s wicket, the others at equal distance 
apparently some eight or ten yards apart, and, from their position 
it looks as if they expected a ball to “pop up,” rather than 
they were looking out for a hard cut or off-hit. The bowlin 
clearly, i is the “high home and easy.” The men are dressed i 


breeches, probably silk stockings and jockey caps, as we knov 


that noble patrons found the silk stockings for their dependant 
in grand matches, and we may assume that the jockey caps we 

found also. The picture of cricket of this era is at Lords, an 
there is a deal of life in it, and, though homely, it must have be: 


smart cricket. 
stump existed : 


10 o’eloeck a.m. « 


So much for cricket before 1780, when the midd! 


some say it was introduced in 1775, some lat: 
I really don’t care a str 
more than I care whether the battle of Waterloo commenced 


r ll o’e 
And now I am looking again out of the window of that old inn 


aw when it was, within a year or so, an 


lock; historians are divided on that point 


about the time of the Gordon riots, at which time, probably, Bi! 


Beldham, the old gentleman in the smock-frock, was coming 01 


as a boy of eighteen years old. The match is Hambledon an: 


All England, and if the players are following the precepts laid 
down in the Rev. Mr. Cotton’s admirable poem, written in 1775, 
which embodies the principles of the game (which, see i 


Lillywhite’s Introduction, for I hate “padding” an article 


they were pitching a length, playing with a straight bat, 
throwing and catching well, and, above all, backing up; and, 
though looking at my ghosts of a century ago, I see more rusticit) 
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in their play, I fancy that the same “ lion-heart ” which beat in 
the breasts of Mr. E. H. Budd, Mr. W. Ward, and later on of 
Fuller Pilch, Alfred Mynn, Joseph Gruy, Felix, Charles Taylor, 
Sir Frederick Bathurst, and other heroes of the first forty 
years of this century, beat in theirs; and my creed is, and ever 
has been, that a cricketer is not worth a “rush,” unless he has 
the nerve and pluck of a lion. And let us take old Bill 
Beldham’s ghost by the hand, and welcome him amongst our 
present company. He commenced his London career with 
the Marylebone Club, in the first year of their inauguration, 
at what now is Dorset Square, in 1787, and seventy years 
afterwards, when in his ninety-first year, was received with great 
respect by the first noblemen and gentlemen of England, in 
the committee room of the now Marylebone Club at Lords. 
He came in his old smock-frock, and old fashionable Hampshire 
country hat as in his portrait, and when old “ Silver Billy,” which 





WILLIAM BELDITAM. 


was his sobriquet, picked up that old hat, he found a considerable 
number of sovereigns in the bottom, which had come there, 
‘‘ promiscuous-like,” from kind and loving hands. He _ lived 
fifty-six years in the reign of George III, and twenty-five years in 
the reign of her present Majesty, and died in his ninety-sixth year, 
in 1862. He played in every Gentlemen and Players’ match from 
the commencement, and appeared for the last time in 1821 (one 
year after Fuller Pilch’s appearance), in his fifty-fifth year, and 
scored twenty-three not out. He must have been an extraor- 
dinary man, and cricketers of the present age are much indebted 
to men of that class, who lived in the game, and were true to it, 
because they taught hundreds in their generation how to play. 
The real cricketers who love the sport are as much indebted to 
those old heroes of the past for laying the solid foundation of the 
sport, as young amateur boxers of to-day, many of whom are very 
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good, are indebted to Cribb and Spring, and Ward, and Ow 
Swift, or Dick Curtis, and the numberless heroes of the prize ring, 
for carrying out and handing down to posterity the science in t! 
spirit of courage and fair-play. Just so Fuller Pileh and 
colleagues took 1 up the running after him, and taught the forward 
play and brought it to perfection, in the same way as in thes 
days—in his eighteenth year of Gentlemen and Players—Dr. 
Gilbert Grace has taught, and still is teaching the world, i 
brilliant lessons of the perfections of all-round play, the prince iples 
of which he owes to the great men before him who learnt an 
taught the art. It is not flattery to say so, for it is true that 
the general opinion is that he is such an all-round man as w: 
never seen before. And moreover, Dr. Grace sets another examp|: 
which is, that no matter, whether the sun shines, or the weatly 
is dull and cold, as the clock strikes the appointed hour, he sallie 
out with his eleven like a schoolboy going into the play-ground. 
And, let us shake hands, too, w ith the ghost of old John Bowye) 
There he is with his pipe in his mouth, and I will swear to th 
likeness being —e as he was photographed under my own ey 
on Mitcham Green, in his eighty-eighth, year. We may dismi: 
him with a very fw remarks. Born at Mitcham in 1790, and 





JOHN BOWYER, OF MITCIIAM, 


commencing his career in 1805, when fifteen years of age, on the 
village green, when Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton, who lived : 

Merton Abbey, were present at a match six months before 
Trafalgar ; and in 1810 he found his w ay to Lords, and was 

useful man in the days of Lord Frederick Beauclerc—a very good 
field, and fairly good left-hand batsman. He walked his ‘eleven 
miles each way to Dorset Square where Lords then was. He was 
unassuming and much respected, and of invaluable use in forming 
what was known in his day as the celebrated Mitcham Eleven, and 
was always to be found when wanted for any match. He was 

good shot, fisherman, and clever at stuffing birds, and had a rea! 
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knowledge of natural history. Bright in intellect, sober and 
honest, he “umpired” until he was eighty years old, when he 
thought it was his turn to look on; and in February 1880, he 
caught a severe chill, and he sent for me; and for once ‘the 
solemnity of the occasion, and my regard for the old man, sup- 
pressed. the rising laughter at the or iginality and quaintness of his 
expression, when on asking him what was the matter, he looked 
me in the face with a twinkle in his clear blue eye, and without 
any doubt or trepidation said “I’ve got into bed to die and won't 
get up no more, for the works are all worn out, and that is what’s 
the matter.” And he kept his word as within eight and forty 
hours he gathered up his feet and breathed his last, and now lies 
in Mitcham churchyard with a cricket bat screwed on his coffin. 
The old man left his record which was doubtless accurate, for he 
was a truthful and simple creature, very respectful in manner, 
though if anyone took a liberty with him or bluntly contradicted 
him, there was a flash in his clear blue eye and a show of indepen- 
dence which betrayed a proper self-pride and manliness of charac- 
ter. He spoke from the commencement of his career, May 1805, 
when he was fifteen years of age, and was put into the Mitcham 
Eleven, which was then very well known, as it formed the nucleus 
of the County team. His tale is,that in the early part of this 
century, knee breeches and silk stockings in grand matches, ankle 
jacks, laced up boots shod with sparrow bills and small rough- 
headed nails, and white shirts, were the dress; players as often as 
not did most of their journeys on foot, starting at day-break. 
There was a great deal of tremendously fast under hand bowling, 
which taxed long-stop and the slip to their utmost, as they often 
played in open commons and downs where the ball would travel a 
great distance. There were a good many running matches got up 
off hand, at and after matches, as real cricketers had to be good 
runners and in good training, and running, throwing, and c: atching 
were practised at odd times to a great extent. Cricket was down- 
right hard work then, there seldom being any boundary hits as now, 
and was well paid for asa rule. There was a good deal of fe asting and 
jollification after a match, and those who drank soon came to orief, 
They made a great point of always having real good sound beer. 
Bowye r, to the end of his long life, and he was within four months 
of ninety hardly ever touched anything but a “glass o’ ale and 
a pipe,’ as he proved when I took him to the Surre y dinner at the 
Bridge House Hotel, when he was eighty. For some reason or 
other it was a special occasion, and General Marshall, our then 
President, brought the band of his Regiment, the 2nd Life Guards, 
which Regime nt he then commanded. The old man might have 
had any wine he pleased, in any quantity, but he dined from 
choice off a “bit o’ beef and a glass of ale,” according to his simple 
training. A special privilege was granted to him at my request. 
He was allowed a yard of clay, and to his astonishment and mine 
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his health was proposed and drank upstanding, and I made the 

old man get on his legs, and he said a few words earnestly and 
well. He had been intimate and had played with many of the old 
Hambledon heroes, and I can see no reason why the old-fashioned 
men of the past did not throw, and catch, and field generally as well! 
.as the best men of the present. I feel quite convinced in my own 
mind that they never could have fielded worse than some of them 
who have the hardihood to appear in public in these days, when 
cricket grounds are as smooth and level as a lawn. The fact is the 
men of the past were always in training and practice in all parts 
of the games, and that state of things is the key to success. And 
for a moment turning to the recent events about which I shall 
have to say a good deal presently, that. patient training has made 
the Australian Eleven what it is, and there is no point in the game 
in which they are deficient ; and I fancy there is a total absence of 
“funk.” They do nothing else but play matches, and though for- 
tune is fickle, the training in the long run wins. 

All that Bowyer said was confirmed by John Bayley, his old 
schoolfellow and life-long friend and neighbour, who died at 
Mitcham in his eightieth year, some six years before the first-named. 
He was one of those useful men who knew the game, and worked 
at and studied it. He was with the M.C. C. from 1820 until 1850, 
in which year his name appears for the last time in a M. C. | 
match, though he was connected with the club for a few years 
more—a steady, good, slow round-arm bowler, good field, and 
sound man, v ho could perform well himself, though not a strong 
player, and could teach youngsters sound cricket, and, in latter 
years, was a very valuable umpire. The M. C. C. paid him a 
pension through me in his declining years, and, a few hours before 
his death, he sent for me, and begged me to communicate bis 
thanks to the M. C. C., and to tell them how grateful he was to 
them for not forgetting him. I may here add that, thanks to hie 
neighbours and big-hearted cricketers who never refused a trifle, 
Bowyer, too, was yell cared-for to the last.. I say of all this 
class of men, that they were very useful in their generation, 
always at their post, always sober and trustworthy; in fact, they 
were, to the gentlemen who were patrons and players in the game, 
much the same as old-fashioned keepers used to be to the country 
squire, men who could “teach the young idea how to shoot.” | 
suppose many of the readers have taken part in—and if so, they 
never can forget—the old keeper’s rabbit-shooting party at Christ- 
mas, the majority of the noble sportsmen being boys of from fifteen 
to eighteen ; ; and they must remember how the old keeper would 
have them all in line, and see them load, with an eye to detecting 
any dangerous trick in handling a gun; and how he marshalled 
his forces and kept them in line. And now, leave me alone, and 
listen to me as I think out aloud, as I look into the fire and fill 
fresh pipe, and go into dreamland again. 
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I am sitting in a hop-waggon, at Town Malling, on a broiling 
summer’s day, having started from home at six o’clock, driving 
eight miles and walking the remaining seven. It is not a dream; 
it is real. Iam looking for the first time on the grand old Kent 
Eleven, and the heroes of whom I have so often read and dreamt 
are at last before my eyes. Forty-five years have come and gone 
since that day when I was a curly-headed boy of fourteen. Iam 
looking at a game perfectly different from any other I ever saw 
before. I see the wicket-keeper standing up, taking the ball as 
coolly as men do now with pads and gloves—things then unknown. 

I see the round-arm bowling delivered with a quickness and pre- 
cision equal to our then best and quickest underhand. I see the 
batsman, with his grand reach, playing the ball down with a cool- 
ness and certainty such as I never thought was possible. There 
is a quiet and order in the field, quite different from what we had 
in our exciting matches; and the thing which surprises me most, 
is to watch the way in which the field moves like a piece of ma- 
chinery, and how every man can throw his seventy or eighty yards 
bang up to the wicket. The match comes up so truly to Nyren’s 
account of the Old Hambledon against England, which he said 

was like two nations fighting for their liberty. And now I am 
driving home, late at night, unwilling to talk, as my mind is too 
full, and I am saying to myself, “So I have really seen Redgate, 
and Guy, and Tom Barker, and Pilch, and Wenman, and Felix, 
and Adams, and Hillyer, and Mills,” &c. Of course, the next morn- 
ing, an ill-natured neighbour, who probably was jealous of me for 
going, was good enough to tell me, that unless [ had seen Alfred 
Mynn (who did not play that season), I had seen nothing ; just 
like my smoking-room friend of to-day says, if I speak enthusias- 
tically of any good piece of play which I have witnessed. 

To show how cricket was promoted under difficulties, when I 
was a boy of seventeen, being in a district out of which local cricket 
had utterly faded, a kind and amiable gentleman, who had a 
beautiful natural ground in his park, summoned a meeting of his 
neighbours for ten miles round, and proposed getting up a cricket 
club. It was wholly confined to gentlemen and their sons, and 
the spirited proprietor found a tent, knives and forks, plates, &e., 
and last, not least, vegetables and fruit, and the club was in- 
augurated. We had pic-nic dinners, and the club laid down its 
own wine. Lots were drawn for pigeon pies, hams, tongues, 
chicken, cold beef, &c. Members from time to time supplied 
the materials for the feast. The list of members was gone 
regularly through, so it was only about once in three matches 
that any member had to subscribe towards the dinner. Wednes- 
days and Saturdays were practice days, and every other Wednesday 
was a match day. It was very jolly and very inexpensive. If a 
pony was not available for me on a practice day, I walked one 
way, six miles, and came back on one of the coaches the other 
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six. That club has never failed, and exists now as an organised 
club, and in a great state of prosperity, managed according to 

modern notions; and | believe that the “reason why” is bemause if 
was founded for the love of the game, and the spirit of their fathers 
is in the descendants. Though members came long distances, 
seldom less than fifteen turned up on practice afternoons, and 
they having to do all the bowling, fielding, and long-stopping 
themselves, before the end of the first season there was a very fair 
eleven, and to our endless glory, and the joy of the whole neigh- 
bourhood, we played and beat a strong eleven of gentlemen of 
West Kent by four runs at the close of our first season. The 
kind owner of the park would not hear of people going away 
till late, and an impromptu supper was knocked up, and we had 
dancing and fireworks. Such is a fair specimen of the real love 
of cricket of the past. We had to work for it, and at it, and 
worked hard. 

From the date of my first grand match in 1837 which | 
witnessed, I had the run of the best Kent matches until 1842, 
when [I settled in London, since which date I believe I have seen 
all, or almost all, the best men who ever lived, and known ver) 
many of them. The old governor found that seeing a grand 
match was the joy of my heart, and the expense involved nothing 
more than putting up the pony and sixpence admission, and 
cricket kept youngsters out of mischief. I believe the Hon. Robert 
Grimston is perfectly right when he says that before Dr. Gilbert 
Grace come on the tapis, who is the most perfect all-round man 
ever seen, that Fuller Pilch’s defence was unsurpassed. And | 
will tell you why counties were so strong forty years ago—they 
played single wicket matches and trained. There was no com- 
mittee cricket and no clubs to pay expenses. Grand county 
matches were a venture, and so long as county elevens were 
perfect, so long people would find the money, but not otherwise. 
And so they trained, but no “muff” could any. more get into a 
county eleven than he could fly. 

And now I am going to tell you where cricket has been 
weakened—I am not speaking of the very front rank men: the 
players have made it a trade, and the gentlemen have made it a 
lounge. Lawn-tennis and strawberries and cream, hideously-ugly 
coloured jackets and caps, and no little swagger, stamp out the 
interest of the cricket-ground. An amateur throws aside his lawn- 
tennis racquet, runs in and takes his innings, and comes back 
again to the nets with little remorse if he has done badly. ‘The 
absurd license about bow ling, which used to be and still is a very 
difficult science if properly done, has enabled third-rate amateurs 
to send down a lot of rubbish without bowling wide, and they 
give and receive silver-plated bats for fifty runs against bowling 
which a big school-girl could hit over the hedge. They go away 
to dinner at six o’clock and leave a man to field, and they care no 
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more for the spirit of the game, which good men and true 
worship, than they care for a leg of mutton after a city feast. 
Then again the law of l.b.w. has been practically abolished, and 
very second-raters, with an enormous pad to help them, can some- 
times get runs against good bowling and keep up their wicket, 
which under the old law would be forfeited a dozen times over 
for l.b.w. And not content with this, if they have been pitch- 
forked by their friends into the “County Eleven,” not being within 
the first hundred in that county according to their real merits, one 
of the old stagers turns up from time to time, and by the influence 
of “the family party,” pushes himself into the eleven again, when 
by age even he is positively stale, and the object of his life is to 
prevent any youngster, amateur or professional, standing in his 
shoes. Not a match does he promote in the county club, nota 
shilling does he ever put on the wicket for a young colt bowler : 
in fact he is utterly useless towards the success of the County, 
and if he lived in a real cricketing village, where they play good 
cricket, against good bowling, he would not have a chance for the 
eleven. With a few exceptions the royal road to become a first-rate 
amateur cricketer is through the Public Schools, the Universities, 
and the Marylebone Club or the Middlesex Eleven, which is pretty 
much Mr. I. D. Walker’s pick of University favourites and a nucleus 
for the Gentlemen of England Eleven. And as regards the pro- 
fessionals, if men of note, they are engaged travelling every day of 
the season, and they seldom have the time 7 they have the incli- 
nation to communicate their craft to their humbler neighbours. 
They have acquired an art which is worth money, and which they 
impart for money and not for love. 

And now I am going sturdily to avoid bringing up my past 
heroes, but I shall talk of eras; let us take them in decades. 
From 1840 to 1850, the Beathern Counties (Kent, Sussex, 
and Hampshire), and Nottingham, and Marylebone and _ the 
London suburban clubs (North, South, East and West), were 
all strong, especially in amateur bowling, so much so, that in 
that decade the Gentlemen beat the Players four times, twice 
single innings, two extraordinary good amateur bowlers Mr. 
Harvey Fellows and Mr. George Yonge being added to the Gentle- 
men’s rank. In that decade, too, in 1845 or 1846 onwards, William 
Clarke, the slow bowler, commenced his Northern crusade, taking 
with him the best men in England and playing against odds, thr ough 
the Midland and the Northern Counties, and during the crusade, 
which extended over some few years, carried the game into Scot- 
land ; and without doubt the seeds of the grand Northern Elevens 
were then sown. Naturally there was imitation, and England Elevens 
of all sorts cropped up; and travelling circus cricket has proved a 
commercial speculation, in which professionals players make money 
and which, to say the truth, wears a good many of them out. 
In that decade Surrey became a County with a home of its own, 
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and drew to her ground a large proportion of the best men fi 
the suburban c lubs, and many of the M.C.C. helped, notably L: 
Bessborough, who joined the ship in the first launch and has b 


the true and loyal Vice-President ever since. The decade betwe 


1850 and 1860 was probably the time of the greatest ris 
cricket ever known. Public School and University ericket a 


Village Green cricket made rapid strides... In many country clu 


very good play might often be seen. Professional players were 
gaged at schools and in clubs, and as a necessary evil, which y 
inevitable, cricket became to very many a way of making mon 


In or about 1860, England was at its best. era of cricket, and, barri1 


Dr. W. G., was never better. Running the names as they com: 


memory off-hand let us see who they were: Carpenter, 


Haywa 


Tarrant, Jackson, Anderson, Daft, George Parr—North men; a 
V. E. Walker, Maitland, Lyttleton, Mitchell, F. P. Millar (king 
captains), Burbidge amongst the Gentlemen, and Mortlock, H. 


Stephenson, Griffiths, Csesar, Lockyer, Caffyrn, ace Gino t 
t 


They are too numerous to try and give more than a sample of. 
is not too much to say that in 1860 there was not a point in 1 
game which was not carried to perfection and that as fine 


eleven as could be seen was available then, the experts being fai 


represented by amateurs. 


In the next decade, plus the Walker family, came whole famili 


of cricketers, first and foremost the Graces, and also mo 
Walkers, the Lytteltons, and the Lubbocks; and a Yorkshi 


eleven first came to London and played Surrey at the O\ 


The other important event was in 1861-62. H. H. 


who had previously gone to America with a team, took an ele 
to Australia; they were received with the greatest kindness a 
liberality, and returned home with most substantial rewards 
the shape of presents, pecuniary and otherwise. Other elev: 
went, and, as we all know, the upshot was that the Australians a 


paying now their third visit. We all know about their 


Stephensor 


former visits, and I shall confine myself now to a few remarks o 


their elevens as a whole, and the cause of their great efficiency. 
Taking them to pieces, I do not believe that they have an) 
individual man who is superior to any individual man at an) 
point of the game in England; but I do believe that at most 
points they have as good. We have not a finer wicket-keep 


than Blackham, a more patient or finer batsman than Murdo 
a finer hitter than Bonnor, a finer bowler than Giffen, as 


appeared in the Gentlemen’s match at the Oval, or a finer al 
round field, or an eleven better captained. I am not going t 
discuss each man’s merits, but they are a splendid eleven who 


know every move in the game. It is a wonder that they hay 
done what they have. Money may have made the mare to g 
but training, not only in cricket, but in diet, and, above all, 

drink, has done more. I think they require a billiard-tab 
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wicket and good weather to show their real form; but be they 
what they may, they are a credit to the colonies, and we ought 
to rejoice that they have brought our old English sport to such 
perfection. Moreover, coming this year and being welcomed, 
they have learned to know us better, and find that we can lose 
in good temper, and I doubt not if they pay us another visit they 
will feel themselves at home as our brother cricketers in its fullest 
sense. Professor Ruskin’s criticism on them is worth recording. 
The Professor was at the Oval for two hours on the two first 
days of the Gentlemen’s match, the scene being a great novelty 
to him. And his remark to me was, “I thank God that we have 
a colony where all the people are not bit by rattle-snakes, or die 
of fever, and where they can raise such a splendid young giant 
as Mr. Bonner, who looks as amiable as he is grand.” 

A last word about cricket, past and present, which I have seen 
from boyhood onwards. Dr. Gilbert Grace is some eighteen years 
older since I saw him first; and I quite agree with the great 
authorities, that he was head-and-shoulders above any man who 
ever lived, when at his best, and, at the present moment he is a 
perfect wonder, not only as a cricketer, but as an 2ron man with 
as light a heart as a schoolboy’s. But, in his fine defence and 
nervous style of placing and driving balls, which other men would 
timidly stop, I see simply a continuation of what Fuller Pilch 
inaugurated and taught to the whole world, carried to a greater 
perfection than Pilch could accomplish, on rougher ground, against 
strange bowlers, and less practice. I see not the slightest diffe- 
rence in effect between Alfred Shaw at his best and William Lilly- 
white, James Cobbett, and William Hillyer. Each of those named 
could pitch a ball almost on a sixpence, and make it break pretty 
much as he pleased. For the life of me I cannot see any difference 
between Box and Wenman and the modern wicket-keepers. I 
never saw Herbert Jenner. Joseph Guy and Wenman (the latter 
a back-player) were nearly as good as Pilch. Felix was quite as 
good as Dr. E. M. at point, and a very much finer batsman than 
he ever was; and he never played in small matches when he once 
came to his name, and always had the best men in England against 
him. I cannot, for the life of me, see the slightest difference 
between one of the good modern amateurs and Mr. Charles 
Taylor, than whom, bar the Doctor, there never was a safer bat or 
a more elegant or active field. All that Mr. A. P. Lucas, Mr. W. W. 
Read, and the best young men (and brilliant indeed they are) have 
done, has been done by men, many of them now alive, at their age, 
with the same weapons which the real good men of this generation 
have, namely, a brave heart, a quick eye, a straight bat, courage 
and modesty. The men who can bowl the greased- lightning 
round-arm straight on the wicket are simply repeating what Sam 
Redgate and A. Mynn did five-and-forty years ago. The most bril- 
liant long-field on any side is simply a reproduction of Tom Adams, 
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of Kent, who had the safest pair of hands ever seen, besides bein 
a deadly shot at a wicket, when any one was backing up, an 
who also had the most dangerous pair of hands gua the knuck! 
if men would be impertinent and rude to him or a friend of 
however humble, as, though not quarrelsome, he was never afraid 
of any man. In what is this boasted pre-eminent superiority 
of to-day, which blatant orators are dinning into my ears? | 
grant the play was never more perfect than now. Is it in having 
the law of |. b. w. practically abolished, and the law of ‘throw 
as you please” established, vice bowling and playing with pad 
which are positively unfair and wholly unneeded as regards 
size, on lawn-like grounds? Is it in the present bankruptcy as 
regards great amateur bowlers, the names of whom you may coun’ 
on the fingers of one hand? Is it by not keeping appointments 
and coming late, and having substitutes to field? Is it, 
regards players, by never teaching their art, except for money, 
even in their own villages? Is it by having no long-stop and 
letting byes go to the boundary ? Is it by roaring at umpires on 
the chance of their giving a man out, who you know was not? 
Matches are played now, too often, by eleven individuals, each fo: 
himself and his infernal average, and not by eleven rie 
cricketers solely for victory. Iam alaudator temporis acti, of cou 
in your eyes? Don’t you think it would be rather absurd if 


you could not show all you can to-day, with the thousands of boys 
at large schools where ‘cricket is taught compared with the fey 
hundreds who learnt it in the days of the past; with two 


Universities, which are enormous athletic clubs ; with countless 
cricket clubs in the big towns of England, and countless crowds 
who pay to look on? And do you much enjoy the fact, that 
your antipodean cousins, where real education commenced twen' 
years ago when H. H. Stephenson went on his mission to 
Australia, have shown you there is no magic which cannot be 
learnt by men who devote themselves to it, and who have 
patience and large hearts? Do you know that the public 
opinion was that the Gentlemen Eleven 7.e. many of them 
showed great want of pluck at the Oval in June last when 
at the wicket, though the gentlemen’s fielding was superb. 
Do you think it a good thing for the game that amateurs 
who have time and money have devoted themselves to being 
““ Rovers,” and “ Sphinxes,” and “‘ Wasps,” and under other absurd 
names to confine their cricket to garden-party cricket, and 
grumble when they cannot find a place, to the exclusion of a young 
professional, in an eleven of their county, for which they do nothing ? 
Repent and be converted. Do as was done twenty years ago, 
and get up good one-day or two-days matches on your County 
grounds, and learn what many of you much want—a knowledge of 
real fielding. Promote cricket in your villages, and give them, 
what they so much want, a little money, and learn the pleasure of! 
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self-denial and patriotism, and play yourselves, and encourage local 
talent especially amongst the boys; don’t look on -your county 
professionals as servants who are to wait upon you, but make them 
feel that they are really your brother cricketers. Be punctual 
yourselves and let your heart be in the game, whether it isa 
county match, or a small village contest, and let your actions be 
such, that, if you do play for your county, the apectators will be 
glad to see you. Follow Felix’s advice, and get the best man, you 
can find to bowl you fifteen or twenty balls ‘with sixpence on the 
wicket before every match in the morning, and play every ball as 
if your life depended on it. Be sure, if you are always missing 
vatches you are in your wrong place in grand matches, and the 
crowd are not inwardly blessing you. Never let your average, that 
curse of the cricket field, cross your mind. Do your very best, 
and, if you do well, rest and be thankful. 
But when you run down the men of the past remember what 
Charles Mathews said about actors. His opinion was, that in 
every age there was equal excellence, and the best actors and 
actresses of one age were much the same as the best of another. 
Madam Vestris, Mrs. Nisbett, Mrs. Keeley (who, by-the-bye, trod 
the boards last month), Mrs. Glover, Helen Faucett, Macready; 
old Farren, Charles Mathews, Keeley, Charles Kean, cwm multis 
alias, all stood slone—their so-called acting was a creation, 
and inimitable—just as Mrs. Kendall, Mrs. Bancroft, Ellen 
Terry, Irving, Bancroft, Hare, Toole, Arthur Cecil, Corney 
Grain, and the modern people stand alone, too. ‘Theirs is not 
conventional acting, it is an artistic creation. In fact, with the 
same opportunities, one real expert is as good as another. If the 
men of forty years ago had the same faultless grounds on which 
you now enjoy matches year after year, week after week, day 
after day, against the same bowlers, they would have got just 
as many runs as you; and I don’t believe there is a single point 
in the game which you could teach them. Such, Mr. Editor, 
are the sentiments of the writer, now in his sixtieth year, 
and who, in laying his pen by, takes the reader so far into his 
confidence as to confess to him or her that if he in the vacation 
plays, as he sometimes does, in a quiet country match, he cannot 
sleep for thinking of it the night before, and that he throws up 
his window at daybreak to see what the weather is; and that 
from the first ball bowled to the fall of the last wicket, his holiday 
is one of intense pleasure and delight. And he adds this ryder, 
that he thinks that any man has just as much cause, after a 
long and happy day of innocent pleasure on the cricket field, to 
thi ink Heaven for it, as he does, or should do, for his life anal 
health and happiness, and his meat and drink, and his bed, 
especially if cricket has been to him, as it has been to the writer, 
“the dream of his childhood and the passion of his middle age.” 


FREDERICK GALE. 
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